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The Laws of Privateering 


‘* Privateering is and remains abolished” (La course est abolie). 


THUs runs the most often quoted, and, as some consider, the most 
important clause of the celebrated Declaration of the Congress of 
Paris, April 16, 1856. Important the clause certainly is, as all 
agreements between civilised nations made with a view of regulating 
the practice of warfare, and thereby diminishing its horrors must in 
themselves be important ; but perhaps of less real weight than would 
at first glance appear, since it labours under the initial defect common 
to all the so-called rules of International Law, in that it simply con- 
stitutes an agreement between certain contracting parties, binding 
themselves alone, and that only so long as they consent to be bound 
by it, since there is no true sanction by which it can be enforced. 

The whole question of Privateering is exceedingly interesting, and 
might again become of immense importance, involving, as it does, 
not only the undoubted right of a belligerent to employ against an 
enemy private as well as public force ; but the much wider question 
of the right of a belligerent to empower private persons to stop and to 
search on the high seas the vessels of neutral powers suspected of 
carrying contraband of war or otherwise giving aid tothe enemy. A 
private ship of a belligerent may without any commission attack the 
private ship of another belligerent, because a state of war exists; but 
the vessel of a belligerent cannot attack a neutral vessel without a 
commission from the sovereign, except at the risk of being treated as 
a pirate. The right to attack the vessel of an enemy arises from 
Natural Law: the right to attack the vessel of a neutral power only 
arises on the violation by the neutral of the duty imposed on all 
neutral nations after receiving notice of the existence of a state of 
war, of refraining from in any manner giving assistance to one 
belligerent in detriment of the other, 
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A Privateer, as the term is understood in modern times, is an 
armed ship fitted out by private persons, sailing under a commander 
to whom a belligerent power has granted a commission to seize and 
take the ships and goods of the subjects of an enemy power. The 
name, says Sir Travers Twiss, occurs for the first time in a letter of 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, December 5, 1665. Lord Clarendon in his Life 
(ii. p. 335) says ‘It was resolved that all possible encouragement 
should be given to privateers, that is, as many as would take 
commissions from the admiral to set out vessels of war to take prizes 
from the enemy.” But though the name itself is comparatively 
modern, the practice is much more ancient. It probably took its rise 
on the break-up of the Roman Empire, when in consequence of the 
state of anarchy existing on the high seas, the merchants trading 
from cities on the shores of the Mediterranean formed voluntary 
associations for mutual defence. These bodies exacted redress 
without authority of princes, not only on behalf of their own 
members, but also for other merchants who had suffered violence on 
the high seas. Organised associations were established for the purpose 
of making war upon pirates ; and articles of association were drawn 
up to regulate the conduct of the expedition and the distribution of 
the booty captured. The regulations usually printed at the end of 
the Consolat del Mar are those of the Kingdom of Arragon. These 
corsari or cruisers could appropriate to themselves property captured 
at sea without commission from any sovereign prince, and without 
bringing their prizes in for adjudication. The commander-in-chief of 
the expedition was called admiral, and exercised jurisdiction @aprés 
le usages dela course. This general license soon required some check, 
in order that one form of anarchy on the high seas might not be 
replaced by another. Ordinances were issued by sovereign princes 
after consultation with councils of commerce, regulating the practice 
of cruising ; and sovereign princes stipulated with one another that 
their respective subjects should not make war without authority. 

And here it is necessary to call attention to the difference between 
Letters of Marque and Reprisals, which could issue in time of peace, 
and a Commission of War, which would only issue in time of war. 
The letters of marque and reprisals empowered the bearer to make 
reprisals against the ships and goods of the subjects of a power which 
had refused to make reparation for an injury done by one of its 
subjects. It was repeatedly agreed between various states, that such 
letters should never be issued till formal application had been made 
through the proper authorities for redress, and such redress had been 
refused. When Cromwell on one occasion issued letters of this kind, 
under which certain foreign vessels were seized and condemned, 
exception was taken to the act, not on the ground that it was 
improper to issue such letters in time of peace; but because the 
proper formal demand for redress had not been made previous to 


issue. 
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In the twelfth céntufy these letters were even granted by a 
sovereign to one of his subjects against another subject; in the 
thirteenth century they were granted against foreign subjects ; 
while in the fourteenth century municipal laws were passed, 
rendering it essential to obtain letters of marque before reprisals 
wére made. At this time sovereign princes used to grant letters 
patent to the commander of an armada, the ships of which were fitted 
out at the expense of private persons: the commander exercised 
jurisdiction secundum statum et consuetudinem armate. In the 
fifteenth century attempts were made to restrict the right of private 
warfare at sea. Municipal laws were passed by various states to 
restrain individuals from committing any violence upon the main sea 
without having previously obtained authority from their sovereign, 
and to oblige them to bring all their captures into port for adjudica- 
tion before an admiralty tribunal. Treaties were also made between 
the sovereigns of various powers, providing that ships leaving port 
should give security not to make reprisals; and other treaties 
stipulating not to grant reprisals till application for redress had been 
made. 

Article 3 of an ordinance of Charles VI. of France (A.D. 1400) says: 
‘‘ Tf anyone, of whatever estate he may be, shall set forth any ship at 
his own expense to make war against our enemies, it shall be by the 
permission and consent of our admiral or his lieutenant, who has, 
or shall have in right of his said office, the cognisance, correction, 
and punishment of all acts done upon the said sea and its dependencies, 
criminally and civilly. In case our admiral, or one of his lieutenants, 
shall not accompany the expedition to maintain order amongst the 
parties to it, every commander of a ship shall swear to bring all his 
prizes into port and give an account of them to the said admiral.” 

By the Statute of Truces, 1414 (2 H.V. Stat. 7. c. 6), the 
commander of every vessel putting out to sea was bound to swear 
before the Conservator of the King’s Truce and Safe Conducts, that 
he would not attempt to do anything against the King’s Truce and 
Safe Conducts, and that, if he took anything upon the sea from the 
King’s enemies, or from any others, he would cause such things to 
be brought into the port from which the vessel had sailed, and thereof 
make full information before the said Conservator. 

The Statute 4 H.V. c. 7 (1416) provided that any subject who had 
been injured by the subjects of any other power, might obtain letters 
of request, under the King’s sign manual, addressed to the power, 
requiring satisfaction to be made according to the rules of justice ; 
and upon failure of such letters of request he should obtain letters of 
marque and reprisals under the Great Seal. 

In 1426 Henry VI. issued a proclamation forbidding English 
captors to proceed to the sale of prize goods, anywhere but in England, 
and not before condemnation by the King’s Council, the Chancellor, 


or the Admiral. 
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The Commission of War, as distinguished from letters of marque 
and reprisals, probably originated with France. The national power 
at sea being in an unorganised and undeveloped condition, the 
sovereign, in case a dispute arose, would apply to private persons, 
who would fit out a fleet under the sovereign’s commission. 

In the alliance between Philip III. of Spain, and James VI. and I. 
of England, a distinction is drawn between letters of marque, and a 
commission of war, the terms of the treaty running : ‘‘ Quascunque 
commissiones et literas tam represalium seu de marcha, quam 
facultatem belligerendi continentes.” 

In the revolt of the Low Countries against Philip II., municipal 
regulations had already required that sureties for good conduct should 
be given by the commanders of privateers before proceeding to sea ; 
and a proclamation of Elizabeth in 1602 enacted that no man-of-war 
should be furnished or set out to sea without license under the Great 
Seal of Admiralty upon sufficient bonds with sureties to the Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty or his deputy, for good behaviour of 
themselves and company towards her Majesty’s friends and allies; and 
that no prize should be disposed of till adjudication given by said Judge. 

In 1664, on the directions contained in an Order in Council, the 
Lords Commissioners for prizes appointed a body of civilians to 
compile a body of rules and ordinances, by which the Judge of 
Admiralty might proceed in the adjudication of prizes. 

By this time the theory as regards privateering and the ownership 
of captured prize, had been formulated somewhat in this way: The 
sovereign may commission whom he pleases to carry on war, both by 
land and sea: no subject can, however, lawfully commit hostilities 
or capture property of an enemy when his sovereign has either 
expressly or constructively prohibited it; but the sovereign may 
ratify the unauthorised act of his subject, and thereby relieve him of 
responsibility. All captures made in war enure to the sovereign, and 
can become private property only through his grant. A, subject 
may seize hostile property for the use of the crown wherever it is 
found ; it will be in the discretion of the crown to ratify the capture 
by proceeding to condemnation ; but to the prize court it is quite 
indifferent whether the capture was originally authorised, or subse- 
quently sanctioned by the crown. 

The whole system of privateering was in fact based on the principle 
that it is the duty of the sovereign power in the State to protect the 
interests of the State and of its subjects, and to avenge any insults 
offered to or injury done to either. Privateering is not, in fact, 
private war, but public war, carried on through the instrumentality of 
private persons acting under a commission received from a sovereign 
power for that purpose. It is important then to see who can issue 
such commission, and for what purposes ; what is the nature and 
extent of the authority given, and over whom can it be exercised ; to 
whom can such authority be given. 
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None but a Sovereign power can issue either letters of marque, or 
a commission of war. The commission must proceed from the 
highest power in the State, and, since this is a question of Jnternational 
law, the authority must be that which has been generally recognised 
by other nations as the highest and responsible governing power, 
and exercising territorial jurisdiction. Therefore they can only issue 
from a recognised de facto sovereign ; not from a sovereign de jure 
only. This point was fully argued before the Privy Council of 
William of Orange, in connection with the rights of privateers 
commissioned by King James II. while in France. The strongest 
argument in favour of restricting the power of issuing such letters of 
commission to a de facto sovereign is that a sovereign who was so 
de gure only, but not in possession of territory, could not form a 
competent court for condemning prizes ; since an exiled prince could 
have no right to constitute a court in the country where he resided ; 
nor would the sovereign of the country where he resided have any 
right to adjudicate; since a neutral can only intervene as between 
belligerents where the rights of the neutral have been violated. 

It is essential also that the grantor of the commission should have 
admiralty jurisdiction ; no state would be bound to recognise the 
validity of a commission issued by a power, having no such juris- 
diction, nor any access to the sea ; and any persons acting under such 
powers would be liable to be treated as pirates ; nor could any prizes 
taken be properly condemned ; the general rule being that prizes must 
not be brought into a neutral port. During the American civil war the 
captors were requested to remove prizes brought into British ports on 
pain of forfeiture. On the other hand it has been held that prizes 
may be brought into a neutral port in accordance with the terms of a 
treaty entered into antecedently to the war. It is hardly conceivable 
that letters of marque and reprisals should now be issued during a 
state of peace ; injuries inflicted by the subjects of one state on those 
of another will be adjusted by negotiation, or, should the injury 
amount to oppression, and redress be refused, then by the arbitrament 
of war. Privateering, where still permissible, could only be permis- 
sible between belligerents, and under the strictest regulations. The 
objects aimed at in any operations by sea are of course twofold ; first 
directly to harass and destroy the shipping of the enemy power, and 
secondly to prevent any indirect assistance to be given to the enemy 
by the conveyance to him of any goods coming under the head of 
contraband of war. This latter object can only be attained by the 
exercise of the Right of Search, that is to say, the right which 
a belligerent has to stop on the high seas a ship belonging to a 
neutral power, and examine into the nature and destination of the 
cargo; and to seize both ship and cargo as lawful prize if it should 
appear that any prohibited articles on board are intended for the use 
of the enemy. This power of search arises from a conflict of rights, 
the right of the neutral being that of absolute freedom of commerce 
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on the high seas, but subject to the accompanying obligation not to 
favour or extend aid to either belligerent to the detriment of the other, 
If this obligation of strict neutrality be violated ; then the right of 
self-protection on the part of the injured belligerent over-rides the less 
important right of the neutral. 

As has already been pointed out, when a state of war exists between 
two nations, no commission of war or other authority is necessary to 
justify private vessels belonging to our state in attacking the vessels 
of the hostile state, since a subject may seize hostile property for the 
use of the crown wherever found; but no benefit can arise to the 
actual captor till the prize has been condemned by a properly consti- 
tuted court ; the prize act (6 Ammnec. 13) then transfers the interest of 
the crown to the captors. 

But in order that the right of search may be exercised against 
neutrals, it is essential that the ship exercising the power should be 
in possession of a commission from the supreme authority of the 
State. 

The commission may be granted not only to the actual subjects of 
the power issuing it, but even to neutrals, since the State may enlist 
what forces it pleases from any source. But on the other hand a 
neutral has no right to accept a commission or letter of marque, since 
the doing so is practically a violation of neutrality, but the protection 
given by the commission would protect the holder being treated as a 
pirate. If there be a state of war between two communities of men, 
neither of which recognises de facto any political superior, vessels 
sailing under the flag of either community cannot be treated as pirates 
by the public ships of neutral powers. No person must take 
commissions from two powers, even if they be co-belligerents. The 
object of the various municipal ordinances and international compacts 
with regard to privateers is to secure that the conduct of their 
commanders and crews shall be controlled by the Admiralty courts of 
the power under whose commission they make prize of’ neutral 
property. The municipal laws of most countries provide that a 
privateer shall bring all its prizes into the port from which it has been 
fitted out. No adequate supervision could be maintained if a 
commander could accept a commission from two or more powers 
The same nation may, nevertheless, issue two letters of marque to the 
same commander against two distinct powers. The commission was 
issued to the commander personally, and therefore any capture made 
when the commander was not on board went to the Lord High 
Admiral, and not to the captors (case of the ‘‘ Charlotte” privateer ). 

The commission is revocable, and will be revoked for any breach 
of the instructions, or for any offence against the law of nations. As 
has been said by Mr. Justice Story: ‘‘It has been the great 
object of every maritime nation to restrain and regulate the conduct of 
its privateers. They are watched with great anxiety and vigilance, 
because they often involve the nation by irregularities. of conduct in 
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serious controversies, not only with public enemies, but with neutrals 
and allies. Ifa power did not exist to restrain their operations in 
war, the public faith might be violated, cartels and flags of truce 
might be disregarded, and endless embarrassments arise in negotia- 
tions with foreign powers.” 

Any misuse of the authority conveyed to the commander by his 
commission rendered the commander and the owners liable in 
damages to the party injured, and each part owner, if there were 
several, was liable, not merely for his own share, but for the total 
amount of what might be awarded against them all. 

For the better regulation of privateers, certain instructions were 
issued on December 3oth, 1739, providing that all prizes should be 
brought into port for adjudication, that reports should be made period- 
ically to the Lord High Admiral or the commissioners; that all 
prisoners of war should be delivered up to the proper commissioners ; 
that copies of the journals kept should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty ; and that all privateers should carry a distinguishing flag, 
namely, a red Jack with the Union Jack in the canton at the upper 
corner near the staff. (One is inclined to wonder whether this red 
Jack had any connection with the ‘‘Jolly Roger,” which was not, as 
is often supposed, the black flag with skull and cross-bones, but the 
crimson flag used by the old buccaneers). 

A privateer might visit and search a neutral merchant vessel, in 
order to ascertain that they were neutral, and carried no contraband of 
war; but in order to guard against undue surprises, before the visit 
La Semonce must be made, that is a blank cartridge fired as a signal 
to heave to. The privateer must remain beyond cannon-shot, and 
a boat with only two or three men must be sent. The search itself 
was to be conducted in such a way as to cause no alarm to the 
captain and crew of the neutral vessel, and without any hostile 
demonstration of force. The neutral vessel could not claim to verify 
the privateer’s belligerent character, as this would amount to resist- 
ance, entailing the forfeiture of the ship and cargo. 

In order to prevent piracy, a public ship of war of any country 
may visit a privateer to see that she has a commission. 

Such are the general rules governing privateering, though as 
between particular States these rules may be modified by treaty, as 
by an agreement that no subject of one contracting state shall take 
a commission against the other. Such treaties are only binding on 
the contracting parties, and cannot affect third parties. In order 
to make an offence piracy which has not been so considered and 
treated in practice by all civilised states, it must be so agreed on by a 
general convention. In 1847 an Act of Congress was passed by the 
United States, making it piracy for any subject of a foreign state to 
make war upon the United States, and providing that all foreigners 
on Mexican privateers should be treated as pirates; the British 
government at once objected on the ground that no provisions of a 
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single State could make an act piracy which was not so regarded by 
Public Law. 

Other conventions which have been made against the employment 
of privateers are those between Sweden and the United Provinces in 
1675, and between Prussia and the United States in 1785, the latter of 
which stipulated that the privateers of either party should not molest 
merchant vessels of the other laden with innocent goods. In 1856 
the chief European Powers concurred in the Declaration of Paris: the 
salient terms of which are—1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 
2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ goods, except contraband of war. 
3. Neutral goods, except contraband of war, are exempt from seizure 
in an enemy’s ship. 

It is to be noted that this Declaration is only binding on the parties 
to it, and has not affected the rights of nations which have not 
assented to it. Take the hypothetical case of a war between Austria 
and the United States; both might use privateers, since the United 
States did not assent to the declaration; but Austrian privateers 
might only visit neutral vessels not belonging to parties to the 
declaration, while the vessels of the United States might visit all 
equally. 

The United States refused to assent to the Declaration. In 1861, 
during the Civil War in America, the President of the Confederate 
States in his proclamation to Congress, showed an intention of issuing 
letters of marque. The United States then proposed to sign the 
Declaration of Paris. Earl Russell, on behalf of Great Britain, 
informed the United States minister that Great Britain could not 
recognize this as retrospective, and that having recognized the 
belligerent rights of the confederacy they must regard confederate 
privateers as lawful belligerents; the United States then refused to 
sign, thus, very wisely, leaving themselves free to make the best 
possible use of their naval strength at any future time. 

During the Franco-German war the question arose whether the 
creation of a volunteer fleet was not an evasion of the Declaration of 
Paris. By a decree of July 24, 1870, Prussia created a voluntary 
marine. The crews of the vessels were to be under naval discipline, 
but furnished by the owners ; the officers were to be merchant seamen, 
wearing naval uniform, and holding a temporary commission, but 
not attached to the Navy in any way. Such an arrangement can 
only be regarded as an evasion of the strict letter of the declaration. 
It was indeed stated that these vessels would only attack ships of 
war ; but it is obvious that such a limitation would not have endured 
long. A distinction must be drawn between such a fleet as was 
intended in this case, and the Russian volunteer fleet, which is an 
incorporation of a portion of the merchant marine in the regular 
navy. The captain, and at least one officer, must hold commissions, 
and the crews are under naval discipline. The position of the French 
mail lines, which would be incorporated with the navy on the out- 
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break of hostilities is another instance of a legitimate addition to the 
naval strength of a country; and fast mail steamers might in the 
same way be legitimately used by our own country in the event of 
war. 

There can be little doubt that it was a mistaken policy on the part 
of this country to concur in the Declaration of Paris. Every nation 
has a full right to utilise its powers to the best advantage, and not to 
allow its power of action to be hampered by any undue limitations. 
Our chief power lies on the sea, and it is obviously as correct to 
employ volunteers in warfare on sea as on land, subject to due 
discipline. It may be said that the rights of neutrals are more liable 
to be infringed during a maritime war than during a war carried on 
by land; but on the other hand the rights of neutral states are fully 
protected within the limits of their jurisdiction over territorial waters ; 
and any infringement of their rights within those limits may be 
resisted to the utmost, and any offenders may be punished. Why 
then should a powerful sea state surrender her undoubted right to 
prevent individual vessels belonging to a neutral state from on the 
one hand covertly aiding a hostile power, by carrying on trade on its 
behalf which it would be impossible for that state to carry on for 
itself, and on the other hand claiming the protection of that very 
neutrality which it is in fact violating. The primary right of a 
belligerent is to seize the property of its enemies wherever found, so 
long as no neutral territory is violated: the doctrine of extra- 
territoriality does not extend to the private vessels of a state when 
outside the territorial waters of that state. Why then have we 
wilfully deprived ourselves of our natural right to carry on war in the 
manner most suited to our powers, and to seize enemies’ goods under 
a neutral flag on the high seas? It is a suicidal policy, and one of 
which we are feeling the effects at this moment. 

The question is not really one of International Law, because it is 
sanctioned by the common consent ofall nations. It is simply a 
treaty arrangement ; and it is open to us to withdraw from it when 
we please, and to refuse to maim ourselves for the benefit of other 
powers. Privateering is only conventionally abolished, and our 
plain duty is to withdraw from the convention, and to declare our 
intention no longer to be bound by an agreement craftily framed with 
a view to crippling us, and enabling our enemies to carry on their 
trade in time of war under a professedly neutral flag. 

D. F, pe L’Hoste RANKING. 











D’Annunzio’s “ Citta Morta” 


“Fowe avixare payav.—SoPHocieEs. 


"Eowe dvixare payay is the motto prefixed to Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
great tragedy Za Citta Moria, to which he might well have given the 
alternative title of Zhe New Antigone ; for, as in the masterpiece of 
Sophocles, the noble and pathetic figure of the doomed princess of 
Thebes stands forth conspicuously, completely dwarfing the other 
personages of the drama—the timid Ismene, the obstinate and merci- 
less Creon, the mild and filial Haemon who, for all that, loves till 
death—so in the Italian poet’s work, Bianca Maria, the white marble 
of whose virgin purity is only flecked for a moment by the rosy stain 
of a hopeless love, claims and arrests our sympathy from the very 
first, and dominates and retains it ever afterwards. 

Like our own Swinburne, d’Annunzio is profoundly influenced by 
Greek models. Homer, Aischylus, and Sophocles are his avowed 
masters—although, as we shall see, he is far more deeply imbued with 
the spirit of another poet, whom he completely ignores—and every- 
where we find echoes of the Odyssey, the Agamemnon, and the 
Antigone. As in the illustrious Attic playwrights—as in the great 
Frenchman’s sombre but magnificent prose tragedy of Métre Dame 
de Paris—the shadow of the black and colossal wings of ‘Avdnen 
continually brood over the scene whenever the puppets of earth play 
their part, turning the brightest day into funereal twilight. But in the 
Citta Morta there is superadded to this the stupendous and purely 
4Eschylean idea of an almost materialised curse, a fearful emanation, 
arising like a vampire from the rifled graves of the dead Atridae, to 
war, with Anteros as its ally, against the living who have dared to 
desecrate the last resting-place of Agamemnon, ‘‘ King of Men.” 

A small colony, presumably Italian, engaged in archzological 
research, which reminds us of the investigations of Schliemann in 
the Troad, has settled down ‘‘ Nel? Argolide ‘ sitibouda,’ presso le 
rovine di Micene ‘ricca d’oro’” (in thirsty Argolis, near the ruins of 
Mycenae, abounding in gold. These are the dramatis persona). 
There are the savant Leonardo and his poetical friend Almandro, 
Anna, the wife of Almandro, Bianca Maria, the sister of Leonardo, 
and lastly Anna’s old nurse, a mere lay figure, whose share in the 
action of the tragedy is considerably less important than that assigned 
by the Greek dramatists to the chorus, and whose appearance, unless 
it be in deference to the poet’s Hellenic models, is rather an enigma. 
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The mzse en scéne is perfectly, nay, severely classical. The friends 
would seem to have taken up their quarters within an old temple, 
adapted, without much alteration, to modern uses. We can almost 
behold the platform, the pronaos, and the doric columns supporting 
the architecture. A vast and luminous chamber looks out through 
the dry and heated air of the Argive plain upon the ancient city of the 
Pelopidae. The acropolis, its hoary cyclopean walls pierced by the 
Gate of Lions, looms sternly and ominously upon the view. All 
along the sides of the apartment are ranged the spoils gathered by 
the toil of the excavators—bas-reliefs, inscriptions, sculptural 
fragments—and in the centre stands a large table laden with maps, 
books, statuettes, and vases. The cold, revealing light of the 
morning, when the play opens, falling upon the ghastly whiteness of 
the room and the objects collected therein, imparts a sepulchral aspect 
to the scene. 

Modernity, strong in the name of science—which often serves as 
a cloak for unhallowed curiosity and unscrupulous greed-—has come 
down to the place of tombs to dig and delve amidst the ashes of the 
mighty dead. But it is ever a gruesome and a dangerous thing to 
disturb a sepulchre and the bones therein, and the subtle, imper- 
ceptible effluvia which they exhale paralyse man’s energies and 
madden and pervert the brain. The relics borne in the Norman vase, 
not the Norman archers, conquered Harold at Senlac; let us see 
whether the issue of the present struggle on the parched and dust- 
swept plain of Argos will be less fraught with disaster. 

“Epwe dvixare payay iS, aS we have seen, the motto of the tragedy ; its 
opening words are the same, ‘‘ Eros nella puyna invitto.” 

The fair Bianca Maria—destined herself to be the New Antigone— 
as she leans against a pillar of the ancient Hellenic facia, reads to 
Anna and her nurse, who are seated below her, the moving ode from 
the Sophoclean tragedy which thus commences, thereby striking at 
once, albeit unconsciously, the key-note of the gloomy drama, and 
foreshadowing her own fate—a touch of irony on d’Annunzio’s part 
which is thrillingly impressive and wholly Greek. 

Anna has long been blind, but every other sense is abnormally 
acute, and she at once perceives how deeply the soul of Bianca Maria 
is moved by the description of the woes of the royal Theban maiden. 

Laying aside her book the fair girl recalls for her sightless friend 
her experiences and impressions on her arrival in Argolis two years 
before. The sadness and terror of this land of death have held her 
in their grip ever since. Specially does she dwell upon her first visit 
to Mycenae with her brother, It was a blazing August afternoon. 
All the plain of Argos behind them was a lake of flame. The moun- 
tain stood forth like a lioness, tawny and savage. From time to 
time, as they proceeded on their way, a pillar of dust and dried 
grasses would rise from the path and follow them like a phantom 
without the slightest sound. An instinotive horror seized her. It 
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seemed as though those silent, mysterious, pursuing shapes revived 
within her the awe and the repulsion inspired by her first perusal of 
the ancient crimes of the Atridae. Leonardo, her brother, took up 
the slough of a serpent and jestingly said, as he bound it like a ribbon 
round her hair, ‘‘The reptile to which this belonged had once its 
home within the heart of Clytemnestra.” The wind sported with the 
gleaming tail of the snake, and made it rustle like a dry leaf. They 
had sought the fountain of Perseus in the valley beneath the citadel. 
So great had been her fatigue that when she bathed her face and 
hands in the icy water she fainted. Recovering her senses, she 
fancied that she had already accomplished the supreme ordeal of 
death—that she was in a place of sleep and eternal exile, far away, 
out of the world. Then the voice of Leonardo had recalled her to 
the present. He was certain, he said, to discover the Atridae intact 
within their secret sepulchre ; he had compared her, with the snaky 
fillet confining her curls, to the virgin Iphigenia, as A®schylus 
paints her in the matchless choral ode in the Agamemnon, on the 
point of being led away to sacrifice. 

‘* Alas! Anna,” she concludes, ‘‘the accursed soil in which he is 
constantly labouring has given him, up to the present at least, onlya 
consuming fever which is wearing out his life.” 

Anna and Bianca Maria discuss the terrible and mysterious change 
which of late has taken placein Leonardo. He had advised his sister 
and been her constant companion ; now he pointedly avoids her. All 
his time is spent in the Dead City, amidst the poisonous exhalations 
of the sepulchres. Alessandro is changed as well. His old spirit of 
poesy seems to have abandoned him. 

And here we cannot but admire the consummate art of d’Annunzio, 
who in every incident, and almost every line of Bianca Maria’s 
beautiful recital gives us veiled hints and weird previsions of the fate- 
ful future. 

The closing scenes of the first act deal with the discovery of the 
tombs of the Atridae in the Agora of Mycenae, 

One day Leonardo rushed home, covered with dust, bathed in 
perspiration. His labours are rewarded, his hopes crowned at last. 
He can barely articulate. ‘‘The gold! the gold!” he stammers. 
‘* The bodies ! A wealth of gold ! The corpses are all covered with it.” 

Gradually recovering himself, he turns to his friend. ‘‘ You ought 
to have been there, Alessandro,” he gasps. ‘‘ The most majestic, the 
strangest vision ever vouchsafed to mortal eyes! Riches unheard of ! 
An awful splendour ! A row of sepulchres, containing fifteen corpses 
intact, lying one beside the other upon a bed of gold, their faces 
covered with golden masks, their brows surmounted with golden 
crowns, golden girdles around them. On the bodies, by their side, 
at their feet, a profusion of ornaments of gold, innumerable as the 
fallen leaves of a fairy forest. Assuredly it is the most glorious 
treasure that Death has ever heaped together in earth’s darkness. 
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‘‘For an instant my spirit spanned the ages, the millenniums, and 
lived in the very atmosphere of the frightful legend—palpitated 
amidst the horrors of that immemorial massacre. There were the 
fifteen corpses, perfect in every limb, as if they had been committed 
to earth but a few moments before, scarcely touched by the flame of 
the funeral pyres, which had been speedily extinguished. There 
lay Agamemnon, Eurymedon, Cassandra, and the royal escort, buried 
in all their glittering raiment, with their arms, their diadems, their 
jewels, and their riches. Yes, fora moment I saw them even thus. 
Then like floating vapour, like the foam the sea casts on the rocks, 
like a vanishing cloud of dust, they seemed to melt, to fade, to pass 
away in silence. I know not what has happened. I only know that 
what remains is a mass of precious things—a treasure unequalled, 
the testimony of a mighty civilisation, undreamt of by man.” 

He goes on to describe the gigantic corpse of Agamemnon. It lay 
with eyes and mouth open, even as Homer narrates. Cassandra 
retained her mystic ornaments, and her children, Teledamus and 
Pelope, lay by his side, ‘‘ like a pair of innocent lambs.” 

In the second act, the treasures of the violated tombs have been 
transported to the abode of Leonardo, and the fatal influence of the 
curse which has arisen from the ashes of the dead is beginning to 
work in the bones and marrow of the living. 

Men have believed—and the belief is not yet extinct—in the Evil 
Eye—in the jettatura—in rays of malediction, conveyed by living 
glances, that blast and burn and blight; but d’Annunzio labours to 
show that the ancestral curse of incest, adultery, and murder, which 
ever dogged the steps of the doomed Atridae, has lived and thrived 
through the ages in their sepulchre, ready to launch itself, like one of 
Lucan’s Libyan serpents, against the head and the heart of Alessandra 
and Leonardo. 

For these two men—the enthusiastic excavator and his poet friend— 
are directly its victims, the women |suffering indirectly at their hands. 
The foul waves of sinful and tempestuous passions surge and swell 
around the fair white virgin figure of Bianca Maria, but over her 
immaculate purity the fell curse of the Atridae has no power. An 
Iphigenia, an Antigone she mayindeed become, but never a Cassandra, 
still less a Clytemnestra. And the blind woman, Anna? She is 
gifted with the almost preternatural insight and foresight ofa sibyl. 
She knows that her husband has ceased to care for her, and that his 
affections are centred in Bianca Maria; as she passes her hand over 
the luxuriant tresses of the latter she reads the secret which she has 
scarcely dared to confess to her own heart ; and which she so sternly 
and successfully curbs—her nascent love for Alessandro ; and to insure 
their future happiness together she is willing to sacrifice herself—to 
die—to pass away from their path. 

Leonardo, however, the actual disturber of the sepulchral chamber, 
the digger and delver in the dust of the Agora, has imbibed the 
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deadliest draught of the poison of Hades. His life is now thoroughly 
wasted and corroded by a nameless, an incestuous passion, to whose 
dawn we have already alluded. With all the strength of his heart and 
soul he struggles against the possessing fiend, but that fiend cannot 
be exorcised. He flees from the innocent caresses of his sister, as 
though they conveyed the plague ; he chastens his body with labour 
and fasting ; he scourges his soul with the scorpion whips of shame, 
horror, and remorse ; but the Evil Thing defies him, and sits gibbering 
at the portals of his heart. 

And then one evening amidst the shadows, which are weirdly 
lighted by the gleam of the accursed gold of the Atridae, he confesses 
his guilty secret to Alessandro, who is a prey to a passion only less 
sinful than his own. 

In the fourth act the sacrifice of the maiden victim is determined 
upon by her nearest and dearest. ‘‘ There is no escape,” muses the 
agonized Leonardo, in the spirit of the Ajax of Sophocles; ‘‘all has 
been weighed and considered. Alessandro loves her, and she returns 
his love ; Anna contemplates suicide ; and thus there is the indelible 
stain upon my own soul.” 

Bianca Maria enters. She makes an impassioned appeal to her 
brother to take her away—to rescue her from the possible con- 
sequences of the fatal attachment that has sprung up between 
Alessandro and herself. ‘‘Thou art pure, my sister,” is the reply of 
the wretched man, ‘‘and thou shalt remain pure ; thou shalt never 
know the touch of shame.” ; 

Then, as though to concert measures for their departure, he leads 
her away through the dusk to the Dead City—to the fountain of 
Perseus beneath the Acropolis, where the myrtles grow. The air is 
oppressive, and the lightning plays around them. Alessandro is 
away ; he has gone to Nauplia. 

The fifth act of the tragedy contains but one scene. The sacrifice 
has been consummated: the curse of the Atridae has claimed, and 
has received, the life of a virgin, spotless as Iphigenia when she fell 
at Aulis to appease the wrath of Artimis. Bianca Maria, suffocated 
by her brother’s hand as she stooped to drink in the fountain of 
Perseus, lies by its margin, beneath a clump of myrtles. Leonardo 
and Alessandro—who have returned—are there, gazing upon the 
dead girl in silent agony, and yet knowing well that thus, and thus 
only, could she—and others—be saved from something still worse 
than death. 

Here indeed are the Aristotelian ‘‘fear and pity.” Here, too, is 
the Aristotelian ‘‘ purification ” of the hearts of the two sinning men 
in the chastening presence of the holy, pallid beauty of the drowned 
maiden. The stillness of these hours of penance is for a time only 
broken by the melancholy sough of the wind in the myrtle and the 
gurgle of the homicidal fountain. 

Suddenly footsteps are heard descending the rocky path that leads 
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to the water. The men are interrupted in their task as they are about 
to conceal the corpse in a thicket. 

It is Anna. 

Instinct guides her to the body of Bianca Maria. She bends over 
it. Then, with a terrible cry in which her whole soul seems to go 
forth, she exclaims, ‘‘ Ah! vedo! vedo!” (I see! I see !) 

And beneath these words Gabriele d’ Annunzio writes, reaox. 

Truly may we say that a prophet of the tragic lyre, not unworthy 
of Allien and the age of Pericles, has arisen in Hesperic in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. It is strange, however, that 
while he dwells upon the thoughts, the themes, the very words of 
Homer, Aéschylus, and Sophocles, and almost seems to invoke their 
manes to be the guides and models of his muse, his genius is most 
akin to that of Euripides, the master of pathos, the dramatist of tears— 
to whom he never even distantly alludes. And yet, we need scarcely 
wonder at this. For d’Annunzio, like Euripides, is a poet of this 
decadence and a pessimist of the deepest dye. The strenuous spirit 
of adventure, the virile breath of the ocean, that permeate the Odyssey 
the might and majesty of this sonorous Agamemnon of Aischylus ; 
the calm statuesque grace of Sophocles—to these things the intensely 
subjective and neurotic author of the ‘‘ Trionfe dello Monte” cannot 
attain. On the other hand, he has every trick of Euripides—his love 
of questionable themes and situations, his morbid psychological 
analysis, his prolixity of description, nay, even his habit, so mercilessly 
ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Frogs, of dwelling upon and 
repeating words and phrases, sometimes, usgue ad nauseam. 

But the réle of a Zoilus is not an agreeable one. Let us not 
engage in the ungrateful task of plucking the leaves from the laurel 
crown that may justly be awarded to this gifted Italian. It is, after 
all, no small glory to rank with Euripides, who contested the palm 
with AEschylus and Sophocles. With his plot the fastidious may, of 
course, find fault; they might on the same grounds carp at the 
dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles and the Aippolytus of Euripides. 
They should remember that his drama is Greek in its inspiration, 
its conception, its execution—nay, pagan, if you will. For the rest, 
from beginning to end of this magnificent tragedy there is nothing 
coarse, nothing Zolaesque, not one word that can shock the most 
delicate susceptibilities. 

W. B. WALLACE. 














The Garrick Club 
V. 


THACKERAY’S unfortunate quarrel with Edmund Yates is a part 
of the history of the Club, and indeed proves how vast was the 
influence of the great writer. He indeed ‘‘ruled the roast” there, as 
he had for years done as Titmarsh, and later as the accepted rival of 
Dickens. It was foolish of the younger man, one of the light, ‘‘ free 
lances” of the Press, to think of disputing such a supremacy. But 
the thing went far deeper, and it really grew out of the rivalry between 


Capulets and Montagues, so that even the humbler retainers took up 
the quarrel of their leaders. The feeling between Boz and Titmarsh 
was patent. Titmarsh—though this is not generally known—was the 
first to assail, in Frazer's Magazine (1840), the successful young 
writer who had carried the whole town with his ‘‘ Pickwick” and 
‘*Oliver Twist.” He was then but an obscure and young adversary. 


” 


But with the success of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” some nine years later, he 
became a viva/, and his friends talked seriously, not of rivalling, but 
of even deposing Dickens. Ina letter recently published Thackeray 
tells his daughter (I think) that ‘‘there is not room for us both up in 
the tree.” Hence a certain acidity in their relations, which was 
shared by the friends of both, and caused as I said, even such smaller 
fry as Yates, who was devoted to Dickens corps et ame, to bite their 
thumbs at his opponents. Mrs. Lynn Linton takes this view also. 
What a galaxy of talent in this line was here! What other club 
could show anything like it? There were various generations, as it 
were, in the course of the Club, atthe old and the new houses. There 
was the ‘‘old school,” as it might be called, the pleasant group of true 
humorists, Jerrold, Hook, Barham, Poole, and Titmarsh, a regular 
‘* set,” who kept it “all going ” and gave its tone to the place. Later 
came the newer group, Shirley Brooks, Serjeant Ballantine, Montagu 
Williams, Serjeant Murphy, ‘‘ Johnny Deane,” F. C. Burnand, and 
many more. As in all such communities at the time of the dispute, 
there was an opposition party who resented the rule of the older m en. 
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Edmund Yates, Montagu Williams, and some others represent 
the type of pleasant, free and easy member—common in the fifties 
—whose good spirits supplied the place of wit—gay, pleasant 
young fellows who were “‘living on their wits” which were often of 
a brilliant, sort. They were all connected with the press and the 
stage ; wrote farces, dramas and criticisms, and were good company. 
This pair have written accounts of their lives, in the form of 
memoirs and recollections, which are most agreeable reading. 
Yates I knew well, all through his chequered course, as a ‘‘ follower ” 
of Boz, which he was in the sense that Winkle and Tupman were 
‘* followers” of Mr. Pickwick. Yates was a devoted admirer of, and 
assiduous attendant on, the great writer who liked him—and to whom 
his energy and gaiety recommended him. I recollect he was of the 
party that went down to Liverpool, on his invitation, to see the great 
man off to America. An engagement prevented my going also. 
Yates had extraordinary versatility, and had essayed dramatic 
criticism, editorship, novel and essay writing, plays, in all of which 
he was fairly successful, but was always struggling until the fortunate 
day when he hit on the notion of founding ‘‘ The World,” which put 
him at his ease for the rest of his life. — 

A great staple of their lively company seems to have been what is 
called practical joking—an invariable test of the temper of the victim. 
Yet now-a-days a practical joke of any importance would be looked 
upon as an affront or offence—it would lead either to the law courts or 
to personal chastisement. But in those days there was impunity. 

The diligence no less than versatility of all these young men was a 
marvel. There was a perfect ‘superfalation of talent. Yates must 
have written I suppose some thirty or forty three-volume novels, 
besides many volumes of essays, many dramas and farces. He was 
all the time doing heavy journalistic work—attending the theatres— 
‘doing ” any show that required pictorial description—then writing 
Christmas stories—imitations of popular novelists and all sorts of 
things. Yates will always be associated with the club from the 
unlucky episode which led to his retirement from it. Few now recall 
the excitement and sensation which this episode caused owing to the 
distinguished persons who were drawn into it. Yates has told the 
story in his very frank style in his memoirs and also in a magazine 
called ‘‘Time,” of which he was editor (January, 1880) ;— 

‘‘ Let me premise by asking those who read it to remember that, at 
the time of my offence—the bad taste and silliness of which I have 
admitted from the first-—I was a young man of six-and-twenty, with 
all the rashness, the impetuosity, the thoughtlessness, and, I daresay, 
the insolence of youth. Let them read the little article which was 
the cause of that offence, judging of it first by its own merits and 
demerits, then in comparison with personalities and criticisms 
which have been published before and since. Let them compare it 
with what was said by the convives of the ‘Noctes Ambrosianz’ of 

VOL. VII. , 
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the Whig politicians and ‘cockney versifiers,’ among whom were 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, of the day; let them compare it with 
what was said by Dr. Maginn, and his compeers in Fraser, of those 
from whose political or literary opinions they differed ; above all, let 
them compare it with Mr. Thackeray’s own description in Fraser of 
two of the most prominent Uttérateurs of that period; and let them 
recollect that for this offence I was not only branded for life with a 
social stigma, but that so strong was the clique of my opponents, 
that it required all the kindness of my friends and a not inconsiderable 
amount of dogged perseverance and constant industry on my own part 
to enable me to make any way in my literary career.” 

‘“‘In the summer of 1858,” he goes on, ‘‘ the proprietor of a little 
weekly periodical called ‘Town Talk’ engaged me to write in its 
columns. The paper contained a certain amount of ‘ scissored ’ 
matter; but all that was original in it was to be supplied by two 
contributors—the late Mr. Watts Phillips and myself. In the second 
week of my engagement, late one evening, I received a note from the 
printer, begging me to come directly to the printing-office. On 
arriving there I found that Mr. Watts Phillips had over-estimated the 
amount of ‘copy’ which he had furnished, and that above a column 
was still wanting, which it was necessary should be supplied at once. 
I sat down there and then and wrote the following article.” 

Here, under the title of ‘‘ Literary Talk,” he supplied a word 
painting of Thackeray, describing his appearance, manner, and short 
account of his history: ‘‘ His face is bloodless and not particularly 
expressive, but remarkable for the fracture of the bridge of his nose, 
the result of an accident in youth... . Azs bearing cold and un- 
inviting; his style of conversation either openly cynical or affectedly 
good-natured and benevolent; his bonhomie is forced ; his wit biting ; 
his pride easily touched; but his appearance is invariably that of a 
cool, well-bred gentleman.” After praising some of his writings he 
comes to the English Humorists: ‘‘The prices were extravagant ; the 
lecturer’s adulation of birth and position was extravagant; the success 
was extravagant. No one succeeds better than Mr. Thackeray in 
cutting his coat according to his cloth. Here he flattered the 
aristocracy ; but when he crossed the Atlantic, George Washington 
became the idol of his worship; the four Georges the object of his 
bitterest attack. .... There is a want of heart in all he writes.” 

Now even in these free days of ‘‘ Truth” and the ‘‘ World,” &c., 
when everything domestic has become public property, this would 
have been thought a bitter attack. And it does seem to have been 
dictated by a sense of injury or dislike. 


36, Onslow-square, S.W., June 14. 
S1r,—I have received two numbers of a little paper containing 
notices respecting myself, of which, as I learn from the best authority, 
you are the writer. 
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In the first article of ‘‘ Literary Talk” you think fit to publish an 
incorrect account of my private dealings with my publishers.* 

In this week’s number appears a so-called ‘‘ Sketch,” containing a 
description of my manners, person, and conversation, and an account 
of my literary works, which of course you are at liberty to praise or 
condemn as a literary critic. 

But you state, with regard to my conversation, that it is either 
‘“‘ frankly cynical or affectedly benevolent and good-natured ” ; and of 
my works (lectures) that in some I showed ‘‘ an extravagant adulation 
of rank and position” which in other lectures (‘fas I know how to 
cut my coat according to my cloth”) became the object of my bitterest 
attack. 

As I understand your phrases, you impute insincerity to me when I 
speak good-naturedly in private ; assign dishonourable motives to me 
for sentiments which I have delivered in public ; and charge me with 
advancing statements which I have never delivered at all. 

Had your remarks been written by a person unknown to me I 
should have noticed them no more than other calumnies; but as we 
have shaken hands more than once, and met hitherto on friendly 
terms (you may ask one of your employers, Mr. of , whether 
I did not speak of you very lately in the most friendly manner), I am 
obliged to take notice of articles which I consider to be not offensive 
and unfriendly merely, but slanderous and untrue. _ 


The novelist was deeply indignant. Though no name was attached 
to the article he speedily learned the author’s name, and it is evident 
was at once determined to lay his broad ‘‘ paw” on him and crush 
him. Two days after the article appeared, he despatched this letter— 
half angry, half scornful—to Yates. Could anything be more severe, 
more envenomed, than this crushing letter—which certainly seems to 
go beyond the offence given. The writer, it is clear, disliked and 
despised the person to whom he wrote, and the injury is inflamed and 
coloured with an art which it is impossible not to admire. Still with 
such an adversary, such a reply as this was a warning. The kettle 
and the pot were opposed, and it is clear that the wisest course, how- 
ever disagreeable, was to offer apologies and excuses and try to 
make the matter up. But Yates could only think of reforting that 
Thackeray had himself habitually indulged in personalities and he 
had introduced ‘‘Foker,” ‘‘Captain Shandon” and others. He drew 
up a letter in this sense but Dickens dissuaded him from sending it. 
Yates firmly believed that had it been sent, the matter ‘‘ would have 
ended there and then,”—that is, we may assume that Thackeray would 
have been intimidated by the vzfoste. Instead, Yates sent a short 
note pointing out that he declined to accept Thackeray’s “angry 
understudy of my phrases.” Thackeray’s letter was as “slanderous 

* ‘This was a paragraph in the ‘scissored matter’ already referred to, with which I 
had nothing whatever to do.” 
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and as untrue as he said the article was, but for its offensive tone he 
would have been glad to discuss the matter and set everything right.” 
The truth was that there was little parallel between what he had done 
and what he imputed to the novelist. Thackeray indeed introduced 
certain friends into his stories, but disguised and idealized, although 
recognisable, and they did not object. This was very different from 
introducing an acquaintance and fellow clubman by mame, and 
describing him offensively. 

Within a few days the novelist had laid the matter before the 
committee, with his complaint ; on which Yates also addressed them, 
pleading that they had no jurisdiction, that the matter did not refer to 
the Club at all, or to anything that had occurred there. The article 
may have been in exceedingly bad taste but then they were not a 
committee of taste. The Committee, however, entered on the matter 
and decided that Yates must apologise or retire from the Club. He 
refused to do either, but appealed to a general meeting, which was 
accordingly called. He charged Thackeray in the interval with 
making a most offensive reference to him in his ‘‘ Virginians ” then 
being published. 

Boz advised his friend throughout, even as to the propriety of his 
appearing at the meeting, suggesting that it would give him an 
advantage, as the other would likely enough stay away. All which 
was indiscreet. 

During the crisis there were frequent councils held, to which 
the sagacious Forster, Wilkie Collins—not nearly so sapient, Wills 
(W.H.), and the two Smiths, Albert and Arthur, “laid their heads 
together ” and settled on the course to be pursued. It is hard to see 
what they could have expected in default of taking the only course 
open, viz., to withdraw and apologize. They must have seen that 
the Thackeray party was supreme. 

At the meeting on June 10, Yates’s case was warmly supported 
by Dickens, Wilkie Collins, David Roberts, Palgrave Simpson, 
Sam Lover Sir James Fergusson—who returned specially from 
Palestine—and others. Mr. O’Dowd moved the resolutions, which 
were carried by seventy to forty-six. 

It was seen that the issue was between the two leaders. But the 
bulk of the Club was on Thackeray’s side, and by a large majority the 
decision of the committee was adhered to. Yates then attempted to 
go to law with the Club, and tried to make a ‘‘colourable” entry, so as 
to suffer a friendly expulsion—another mistake—but it was found that 
the chances of success were not very encouraging, so this course was 
abandoned. 

And here the generous instincts of Dickens prompted him to inter 
pose for his friend. On November 24, 1858, he wrote to Thackeray, 
suggesting that he might say six words to him at the Atheneum by 
way of arbitration, and thus light on some fashion of reconciling the 
quarrel. 
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Now it must be said that in this part of the transaction Dickens— 
always amiable and eager to aid his friends, gua meme—showed a 
lack of tact. He forgot his own rather delicate position as regards 
Thackeray before the public, but to come forward and head a faction 
against the popular novelist in their Club was like throwing down a 
challenge. It will be noted how Boz feels himself constrained to 
reveal to Thackeray that it was by his promptings, and on his advice, 
that his protege had been guided through all the stages of the episode. 
“It is right that in putting this to you I should tell you 
that Mr. Yates brought your letter to me. He had recently done 
me a manly service I can never forget in some private distress of 
mine.” He then says he is clear the Club had exceeded its powers. 
‘If this mediation can take place I shall be heartily glad to do my 
best in it, and God knows in no hostile spirit towards any one, least 
of all to you.” <A ‘‘ quiet accomodation of the matter” was all that 
was wanting. Thackeray was indignant at this revelation. He 
wrote with some bitterness on November 26: 

‘*I grieve to gather from your letter that you were Mr. Yates’ 
adviser in the dispute between me and him. You say that 
Mr. Edwin James is strongly of opinion that the conduct of the 
Club is illegal. On this point I can give no sort of judgment, 
nor can I conceive that the Club will be frightened by the opinion 
of any lawyer out of their sense of the gustice and honor which ought 
to obtain among gentlemen.” 

This seems an offensive, even insulting, letter, and the writer must 
often have regretted that he wrote it. The innuendo as to “justice 
and honour among gentlemen ” was surely unwarrantable. Further, 
though Dickens begged that the matter should be considered private 
and that both letters should be burnt, Thackeray strangely enough, laid 
them before the Committee with an illusory suggestion that if they 
accepted Dickens’ offer, none would be more content than he. Boz 
deeply resented this treatment of his well-meant offer, and here was 
the beginning of the estrangement which so unfortunately clouded 
the latter days of their acquaintance. The impetuous Forster, who 
is certainly intended in the character of Podsnap, who considered 
his denial of anything as equivalent to its non-existence, speaks of 
this very serious quarrel as ‘‘a trifling estrangement scarcely worth 
alluding to.” But Yates says it was ‘‘complete and continuous.” 
When they met they never exchanged anything beyond a casual 
remark. Forster himself was furious with Thackeray. ‘‘ He bed——d 
with his,” &c. This rough speech, by the way, suggests an admirable 
characteristic story which is scarcely known. In some dispute of 
Boz’s with his publisher, Forster of course officiated, and the faithful . 
Wills was also present at the discussions. Between Wills and 
Forster, who always spoke of him as ‘‘ Mr. Wills,” with a stress on 
the ‘‘ Mr.”, some sort of animosity raged, and I recall Boz describing 
a scene that occurred between the pair at his office, which he had to 
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the Whig politicians and ‘cockney versifiers,)5 among whom were 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, of the day; let them compare it with 
what was said by Dr. Maginn, and his compeers in Fraser, of those 
from whose political or literary opinions they differed ; above all, let 
them compare it with Mr. Thackeray's own description in Fraser of 
two of the most prominent /i/éérateurs of that period; and let them 
recollect that for this offence | was not only branded for life with a 
social stigma, but that so strong was the clique of my opponents, 
that it required all the kindness of my friends and a not inconsiderable 
amount of dogged perseverance and constant industry on my own part 
to enable me to make any way in my literary career.” 

‘(In the summer of 1858,” he goes on, ‘‘ the proprietor of a little 
weekly periodical called ‘Town Talk’ engaged me to write in its 
columns. The paper contained a certain amount of ‘ scissored’ 
matter; but all that was original in it was to be supplied by two 
contributors—the late Mr. Watts Phillips and myself. In the second 
week of my engagement, late one evening, I received a note from the 
printer, begging me to come directly to the printing-office. On 
arriving there I found that Mr. Watts Phillips had over-estimated the 
amount of ‘copy’ which he had furnished, and that above a column 
was still wanting, which it was necessary should be supplied at once. 
I sat down there and then and wrote the following article.” 

Here, under the title of ‘‘ Literary Talk,” he supplied a word 
painting of Thackeray, describing his appearance, manner, and short 
account of his history: ‘‘ His face is bloodless and not particularly 
expressive, but remarkable for the fracture of the bridge of his nose, 
the result of an accident in youth... . Azs bearing cold and un- 
inviting; his style of conversation either openly cynical or affectedly 
good-natured and benevolent; his bonhomie is forced ; his wit biting ; 
his pride easily touched; but his appearance is invariably that of a 
cool, well-bred gentleman.” After praising some of his writings he 
comes to the English Humorists: ‘‘The prices were extravagant ; the 
lecturer’s adulation of birth and position was extravagant; the success 
was extravagant. No one succeeds better than Mr. Thackeray in 
cutting his coat according to his cloth. Here he flattered the 
aristocracy ; but when he crossed the Atlantic, George Washington 
became the idol of his worship; the four Georges the object of his 
bitterest attack. .... There is a want of heart in all he writes.” 

Now even in these free days of ‘‘ Truth” and the ‘‘ World,” &c., 
when everything domestic has become public property, this would 
have been thought a bitter attack. And it does seem to have been 
dictated by a sense of injury or dislike. 


36, Onslow-square, S.W., June 14. 
Si1r,—I have received two numbers of a little paper containing 
notices respecting myself, of which, as I learn from the best authority, 
you are the writer, 
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In the first article of ‘‘ Literary Talk” you think fit to publish an 
incorrect account of my private dealings with my publishers.* 

In this week's number appears a so-called ‘* Sketch,” containing a 
description of my manners, person, and conversation, and an account 
of my literary works, which of course you are at liberty to praise or 
condemn as a literary critic. 

But you state, with regard to my conversation, that it is either 
‘frankly cynical or affectedly benevolent and good-natured " ; and of 
my works (lectures) that in some I showed “ an extravagant adulation 
of rank and position” which in other lectures (‘‘as I know how to 
cut my coat according to my cloth”) became the object of my bitterest 
attack. 

As I understand your phrases, you impute insincerity to me when I 
speak good-naturedly in private ; assign dishonourable motives to me 
for sentiments which I have delivered in public ; and charge me with 
advancing statements which I have never delivered at all, 

Had your remarks been written by a person unknown to me I 
should have noticed them no more than other calumnies; but as we 
have shaken hands more than once, and met hitherto on friendly 
terms (you may ask one of your employers, Mr. of , whether 
I did not speak of you very lately in the most friendly manner), I am 
obliged to take notice of articles which I consider to be not offensive 
and unfriendly merely, but slanderous and untrue. 


The novelist was deeply indignant. Though no name was attached 
to the article he speedily learned the author’s name, and it is evident 
was at once determined to lay his broad ‘‘ paw” on him and crush 
him. Two days after the article appeared, he despatched this letter— 
half angry, half scornful—to Yates. Could anything be more severe, 
more envenomed, than this crushing letter—which certainly seems to 
go beyond the offence given. The writer, it is clear, disliked and 
despised the person to whom he wrote, and the injury is inflamed and 
coloured with an art which it is impossible not to admire. Still with 
such an adversary, such a reply as this was a warning. The kettle 
and the pot were opposed, and it is clear that the wisest course, how- 
ever disagreeable, was to offer apologies and excuses and try to 
make the matter up. But Yates could only think of re/orting that 
Thackeray had himself habitually indulged in personalities and he 
had introduced ‘‘Foker,” ‘‘Captain Shandon” and others. He drew 
up a letter in this sense but Dickens dissuaded him from sending it. 
Yates firmly believed that had it been sent, the matter ‘‘ would have 
ended there and then,”—that is, we may assume that Thackeray would 
have been intimidated by the viposte. Instead, Yates sent a short 
note pointing out that he declined to accept Thackeray’s ‘angry 
understudy of my phrases.” Thackeray’s letter was as “‘ slanderous 

* «This was a paragraph in the ‘scissored matter’ already referred to, with which I 
had nothing whatever to do.” 
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and as untrue as he Said the article was, but for its offensive tone he 
would have been glad to discuss the matter and set everything right.” 
The truth was that there was little parallel between what he had done 
and what he imputed to the novelist. Thackeray indeed introduced 
certain friends into his stories, but disguised and idealized, although 
recognisable, and they did not object. This was very different from 
introducing an acquaintance and fellow clubman by mame, and 
describing him offensively. 

Within a few days the novelist had laid the matter before the 
committee, with his complaint ; on which Yates also addressed them, 
pleading that they had no jurisdiction, that the matter did not refer to 
the Club at all, or to anything that had occurred there. The article 
may have been in exceedingly bad taste but then they were nota 
committee of taste. The Committee, however, entered on the matter 
and decided that Yates must apologise or retire from the Club. He 
refused to do either, but appealed to a general meeting, which was 
accordingly called. He charged Thackeray in the interval with 
making a most offensive reference to him in his ‘‘ Virginians ” then 
being published. 

Boz advised his friend throughout, even as to the propriety of -his 
appearing at the meeting, suggesting that it would give him an 
advantage, as the other would likely enough stay away. All which 
was indiscreet. 

During the crisis there were frequent councils held, to which 
the sagacious Forster, Wilkie Collins—not nearly so sapient, Wills 
(W.H.), and the two Smiths, Albert and Arthur, “laid their heads 
together ” and settled on the course to be pursued. It is hard to see 
what they could have expected in default of taking the only course 
open, viz., to withdraw and apologize. They must have seen that 
the Thackeray party was supreme. 

At the meeting on June 10, Yates’s case was warmly supported 
by Dickens, Wilkie Collins, David Roberts, Palgrave Simpson, 
Sam Lover Sir James Fergusson—who returned specially from 
Palestine—and others. Mr. O’Dowd moved the resolutions, which 
were carried by seventy to forty-six. 

It was seen that the issue was between the two leaders. But the 
bulk of the Club was on Thackeray’s side, and by a large majority the 
decision of the committee was adhered to. Yates then attempted to 
go to law with the Club, and tried to make a ‘‘colourable” entry, so as 
to suffer a friendly expulsion—another mistake—but it was found that 
the chances of success were not very encouraging, so this course was 
abandoned. 

And here the generous instincts of Dickens prompted him to inter 
pose for his friend. On November 24, 1858, he wrote to Thackeray, 
suggesting that he might say six words to him at the Athenzeum by 
way of arbitration, and thus light on some fashion of reconciling the 
quarrel. 
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Now it must be said that in this part of the transaction Dickens— 
always amiable and eager to aid his friends, gua meme—showed a 
lack of tact. He forgot his own rather delicate position as regards 
Thackeray before the public, but to come forward and head a faction 
against the popular novelist in their Club was like throwing down a 
challenge. It will be noted how Boz feels himself constrained to 
reveal to Thackeray that it was by his promptings, and on his advice, 
that his protege had been guided through all the stages of the episode. 
“Tt is right that in putting this to you I should tell you 
that Mr. Yates brought your letter to me. He had recently done 
me a manly service I can never forget in some private distress of 
mine.” He then says he is clear the Club had exceeded its powers. 
‘If this mediation can take place I shall be heartily glad to do my 
best in it, and God knows in no hostile spirit towards any one, least 
of all to you.” <A ‘quiet accomodation of the matter” was all that 
was wanting. Thackeray was indignant at this revelation. He 
wrote with some bitterness on November 26: 

‘‘T grieve to gather from your letter that you were Mr. Yates’ 
adviser in the dispute between me and him. You say that 
Mr. Edwin James is strongly of opinion that the conduct of the 
Club is illegal. On this point I can give no sort of judgment, 
nor can I conceive that the Club will be frightened by the opinion 
of any lawyer out of their sense of the justice and honor which ought 
to obtain among gentlemen.” 

This seems an offensive, even insulting, letter, and the writer must 
often have regretted that he wrote it. The innuendo as to “justice 
and honour among gentlemen ” was surely unwarrantable. Further, 
though Dickens begged that the matter should be considered private 
and that both letters should be burnt, Thackeray strangely enough, laid 
them before the Committee with an illusory suggestion that if they 
accepted Dickens’ offer, none would be more content than he. Boz 
deeply resented this treatment of his well-meant offer, and here was 
the beginning of the estrangement which so unfortunately clouded 
the latter days of their acquaintance. The impetuous Forster, who 
is certainly intended in the character of Podsnap, who considered 
his denial of anything as equivalent to its non-existence, speaks of 
this very serious quarrel as ‘‘a trifling estrangement scarcely worth 
alluding to.” But Yates says it was ‘‘complete and continuous.” 
When they met they never exchanged anything beyond a casual 
remark. Forster himself was furious with Thackeray. ‘‘ He bed——d 
with his,” &c. This rough speech, by the way, suggests an admirable 
characteristic story which is scarcely known. In some dispute of 
Boz’s with his publisher, Forster of course officiated, and the faithful 
Wills was also present at the discussions. Between Wills and 
Forster, who always spoke of him as ‘‘ Mr. Wills,” with a stress on 
the ‘‘ Mr.”, some sort of animosity raged, and I recall Boz describing 
a scene that occurred between the pair at his office, which he had to 
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bring to a close by requesting Wills to withdraw, which the latter 
did, growling, in the words of the melodrama, that ‘‘a time would 
come.” When the publishing matter was happily arranged Boz, 
ever amiable, wished to smooth away the unpleasantness between his 
two friends, and reported to Forster that Wills had said that success was 
due to Forster, whose admirable tact and business-like management 
had brought the whole through. ‘‘I am sorry, my dear Dickens,” 
rolled out Forster, ‘‘ that I cannot reciprocate the compliments of your 
friend, for, in the whole course of my life, a damneder ass I never 
met.” This use of the comparative is as unusual as it is delightful. 

Thackeray was not to live very long, and he and his old friend were 
happily reconciled in the Hall of the Athenzum Club, hard ‘by the 
coats ”’—(it should have been the Garrick). The generous Dickens 
started, hesitated a moment, then put out his hand, which was eagerly 
seized. Dickens’ own cane-bottomed chair has since come into 
possession of this Club—a fit souvenir and reminder of the reconcilia- 
tion—and is placed in the library. It was bequeathed by the late 
Sir William Fraser, and suggested some memorial lines* by myself. 

It is a curious thing that Edmund Yates—whose expulsion caused 
such a storm—was really and de jure not a member of the Club at the 
time, for he had been admitted when below the regulation age, being 
under eighteen years. 

No doubt Boz was technically right in contending that there was no 
connection between the offence and the Club, for nothing said, done, 
or learned in the Club was reproduced. But to describe a person 
with whom you associate in a club, and set out his peculiarities, 
character, &c., with offensive comments, raised the presumption that 
these defects must have been noted in the Club. We may wonder 
how it was that, with everyone eager to reconcile the disputants, Boz, 
the Club, ‘‘Thack” himself, in a passive way, that Yates 
alone stood out. I fancy there was ‘‘bad blood” and jealousy 
between the parties, and that Yates was cherishing some grudge. 
For many reasons Thackeray could not have passed the matter by. 
The Garrick he loved—it was his own ground. Here he was “ cock 
of the walk,” as it is called. To be flaunted in this style by ‘‘a 
stripling ” would never do. He would lose all his authority. 

I well recollect a jest of Boz’s anent Yates, which seemed to amuse 
him hugely. As a professional humorist—always seeing oddity— 
Dickens relished and noted any display, whether in father or mother, 
or friend. But there was nothing ill-natured in this, but the fact of 
it’s being a friend lent a piquancy. I have seen him roll on the sofa 
in perfect convulsions of enjoyment over some story about his friend 
Forster. On this occasion he was saying that Yates wrote ‘the 
Lounger at the Clubs,” which used to appear every week in the 
‘* Illustrated Times.” Then came the premonitory twinkle in his eye. 
“Odd, by the way, that the Lounger himself does not belong to a single 


* In the St. James’ Gazette. 
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club in London.” The notion was exceedingly droll: that of a gay 
gossip supposed to be going from club to club, picking up all the 
news, and yet not admitted to a single one. 

The dispute, as was natural, engendered a good deal of heat, 
partisanship, and also ridicule. There was published ‘‘ The Garrick 
Club Dispute,” in ‘* Quiz,” a comic monthly magazine, edited by J. C. 
Collins, with illustrations by Leech. There was a ludicrous account 
of the quarrel, and a burlesque scena called ‘‘the Roscius Club, or 
the Virginian Nose,” ‘‘Thac” being described as the Virginian, 
and Boz as Carlo Pickwicki, together with a portrait of Thackeray 
as ‘‘the Roman Father.” 

Dickens, it would appear, had withdrawn and rejoined the Club 
severaltimes. He first became a member in the thirties, after the early 
‘* flush” of Pickwick ; he left it later, and re-entered it again. The 
Yates incident was a shock, and seriously disturbed his loyalty to the 
Club, but an incident that took place in 1860 led to his final with- 
drawal with some of his friends. He had had for years a faithful, 
most useful assistant in W. H. Wills, who was his /factotum, 
secretary, and ‘‘ buffer,” who knew how to interpose with due tact 
between the great man and intruders. He was the working editor of 
‘* Household Words,” and of ‘* All the Year Round,” where he was 
exceedingly useful. He was in fact a thorough journalist, and had 
journalists’ methods, but was little of a writer. I always found him 
a true and useful friend. This assistant—who was ambitious, and 
eager to get forward in society—wished to belong to the Garrick Club. 
Dickens worked heartily for him. The Yates business had not been 
forgotten ; or possibly the Club did not relish a mere journeyman or 
hodman of the kind being introduced—Wills was blackballed, to 
the indignation of Boz, who with his friend. Wilkie Collins, at once 
withdrew from the Club. It was certainly a slight, and an unbecoming 
one, for Dickens held so high a position that any objection ought to 
have vanished in presence of any wish of his. 

Percy FITZGERALD. 


Zo be continued. 














Wanted, a Conservative Party 


‘‘ Iv 1s dangerous to rely too much on the virtue or the discernment 
of politicians, however able or however highly placed. They live 
in an atmosphere of illusion, and can seldom be persuaded that any 
political principle is worth the sacrifice of their own careers.” So 
wrote a then Conservative statesman, who severed his connection 
with his party at the time of the introduction of the Reform Act of 
1867. If that were a true portrayal of the action of Ministers of that 
time, how much more aptly do those remarks apply to the members 
of the present Government. With no single exception they have 
swallowed their principles rather than jeopardise their retention of 
place and power. Mr. Chamberlain has truly said that the 
Conservative party has changed with great rapidity during the past 
ten years. Noone knows better than he does in what manner that 
change has been brought about, for his has been its guiding hand. 
Conservative principles have been mercilessly sacrificed at the altar of 
Chamberlainism, and it does not redound to the credit of Conservatives 
that they should have taken no practical steps to denounce their 
leaders for this betrayal. What is now the position of that once great 
host? ’Tis true they are in power, but at whatacost! They hold 
office by the help of a tyranny of Liberal Unionism. They still call 
themselves Conservatives, though in reality they are nothing but 
State Socialists, a more cunning and dangerous foe to combat with 
than even the revolutionary Socialist. The former endeavour to 
sandwich their principles into legislation, which on the face of it seems 
harmless, but which really is of the most pernicious character ; the 
latter are honest enough to proclaim boldly what their intentions are, 
and do not have recourse to any underhand tricks in their efforts to 
carry their ideas into effect. 

It was an evil day for both the Liberal and Conservative parties when 
Mr. Gladstone made that unfortunate blunder, perhaps the most fatal 
of his great political career, of pledging his party to the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland. It has ever since proved to be a bugbear to 
Liberals, and they are still suffering from the disastrous effects of so 
ill-advised but well-intentioned a policy. On the other hand, the 
Conservative party have suffered, and are still suffering, equally with 
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their opponents, though from a totally different cause. The disaster 
which has befallen them has been the introduction into their ranks, as 
a result of the secession of those Liberals who declined to support Mr. 
Gladstone in his Home Rule policy, of men who, excepting on that 
one question, areas much wedded as ever to the principles of which 
they were the exponents in their most Radical days. But the effect 
of this alliance to the Conservative party would not have been 
so humiliating as, unhappily, has proved to be the case, had each of 
those seceding individuals been sincere and honest in their opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone. It is, however, now known, thanks to the 
exposure of the whole business by Mr. Lucy, that the most 
prominent and, at the same time, most dangerous member of that 
band left Mr. Gladstone not on a question of the principle, but only 
on one of the details of his first Home Rule Bill. He, of course, 
was blindly followed by his satellites, who (and this is the only thing 
that can be said to their credit) still loyally stand by him. This 
secession of the Chamberlain group from the Liberal party was, in 
reality, one of those events which the great Speaker Onslow had 
in mind when penning the following remarks on the Opposition of 
his day. He wrote: ‘‘ We have often heard of men who have left one 
party to join another, without any change of principle or inclination, 
avowedly, and only to force the Crown, by distressing the Adminis- 
tration in Parliament, to bring themselves back to, or to obtain, those 
seats of power they had lost or quitted, or sought after, and without 
designing to continue any longer with their new friends than should 
be sufficient for that purpose. A practice that has tended more 
to corrupt and debase the minds of men that use it, and to distress 
and confound the affairs of the public, than any other public evil this 
age has produced.” It is a significant fact that the Liberal Unionist 
leaders have always insisted upon the continued maintenance of 
separate administrative and electoral organizations. Furthermore, 
within the last few years, special efforts have bcen made to draw in ‘‘a 
large body of electoral opinion in the metropolis to Liberal Unionist 
influence—opinion which would not be approachable by any 
Conservative force.” This all tends, as has been been well pointed 
out by a prominent Conservative, to throw suspicion on their good 
faith, as it suggests that some arriére pensée still lingers in their 
minds, and that they wish to keep open a door by which they may, 
in case of need, find their way back into the ranks of the Liberal 
party. 

The immediate result of this fatal alliance was that the Conservative 
party, in order to hold the reins of office, had to swallow theit own 
principles and introduce those of their transient allies into most of the 
legislation passed by the Salisbury Administration of 1886-1892. The 
most glaring example of that apostasy was the passing of the Free 
Education Act of 1891. Hitherto the Conservative party had opposed, 
tooth and nail, the principle involved in that Act, but under the subtle 
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influence of the Birmingham Dictator a complete change of front was 
made on this question. No one wanted free education, ample provi- 
sion having been made under the Act of 1870 for the relief of those 
parents upon whom the payment of the school pence was a hardship. 
On the contrary, the greatest opposition to the measure came from the 
class for whom it wasintroduced. Coming down to later days we find 
that the domestic legislation of the present Government has been, 
more or less, tainted with the same principle of State Socialism. 
The Irish Land Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act (which again 
was a measure not asked for by the class on whose behalf it was 
passed), the Vaccination Act, and the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act are all flagrant instances of how the principle of opportunism is 
now permeating the actions of the so-called Conservative party. Two 
of these measures are of a distinctly socialistic character, a third 
confiscates property, while a fourth throws the State open to the 
dangers of a possible breaking-out of a most terrible epidemic.. Had 
Bills on these subjects been introduced by a Liberal Government, one 
course, and one only, would have been adopted by the Conservative 
party, viz., strenuous and untiring opposition. Moreover, had such 
a Government succeeded in passing them through the House of 
Commons, the House of Lords would have promptly come to the 
rescue and rejected their objectionable provisions. Weare threatened 
with the introduction into Parliament next Session of further 
socialistic lollypops in the shape of Bills for the provision of old age 
pensions, and for the feeding of those children who attend our schools. 
The principle involved in both these proposals is a distinctly bad one, 
and will act as a direct incentive against the cultivation of thrift. 
Moreover, if the State not only undertakes to educate but also to feed 
its children, why should it not also clothe and lodge them? Such a 
principle, if carried out to its logical conclusion, must have a most 
deteriorating effect on our national character. If the parent is taught 
to look to the State for the up-bringing of his children he is at once 
relieved of all moral responsibility for their existence, while his sense 
of self-respect must suffer from so damaging a doctrine. These 
changes in the Social condition of our people appeal, of course, very 
strongly to the sentimental mind, as in themselves they are of a 
humane character. Sentiment, however, if indulged in, should be 
paid for out of the private purse and not from the public exchequer. 
Directly a charge is brought against the Ministry of truckling to 
State Socialism in its domestic policy, the immediate retort is that the 
evils arising from such are nothing to be compared with the necessity 
of supporting an Imperialistic Government. The definition of the 
word ‘‘Imperialism” nowadays, however, seems to have resolved 
itself into one of active militarism and of annexation wherever gold 
or other marketable treasure is to be found. But the Unionist party 
can no longer claim a monopoly of even this doctrine, as the Liberal 
party, or rather that portion of it which follows Lord Rosebery’s lead, 
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is now one of its most devoted adherents. This has been strikingly 
evidenced during the progress of the present conflict with the Trans- 
vaal, and Unionists and Liberals seem to vie with one another in 
their approbation of this new Imperialism. Conservatives should 
not, however, be gulled by such a subterfuge, and should remember 
that under the cloak of a sham Imperialism the Colonial Secretary 
hides the dagger of State Socialism. The danger to our country of 
the adoption of a policy of State Socialism has been forcibly pointed 
out by an ex-Governor of one of our Colonies where such has been 
put into practice. Lord Onslow says: ‘‘ For myself I earnestly hope 
that our system of party government may not lead us into a career 
likely to endanger our commercial supremacy ; that in striving for 
political support we shall not play upon the impracticable dreams of 
the ignorant by promising them some greater boon than has been 
promised by others. No party wishes to stand still in the path of 
legislation ; and though both parties in a State may claim the desire 
to progress, one will be the party of slow, the other of precipitate 
progress. I believe precipitancy to be foreign to the steady persistence 
of the English character, and that the former party would lose its 
raison a@’étre were it to be constantly striving to ‘ go one better’ than 
the party of progress.” That the aim of the present Government has 
been to ‘‘ goone better” than their opponents must be patent to all 
who have closely watched their career. 

While the Conservative party is an almost ideal one when in 
opposition, it has proved itself of late years to be a most dangerous 
and unprincipled one when in power. The same may be said of 
the House of Lords. They do not hesitate to mutilate or destroy the 
measures of a Liberal Government, but mechanically pass the same 
measures when introduced by the Unionist party, with this one 
difference that, in the latter event, they generally prove to be of a 
more far-reaching character. What more pitiable sight could one 
imagine in such an assembly than to witness the Irish landlords 
pleading one after another a righteous cause and imploring the 
Government to deal out some measure of justice to them. And yet 
though they were successful in carrying through several important 
amendments to the Government’s Bill, they were weak-kneed enough 
to give way in the end, with what ruinous results is best known to 
themselves. Then again Lord Londonderry and others in champion- 
ing the rights of the employer, which are unduly interfered with by 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, used forcible 
language enough in support of their contentions, but feebly voted for 
the Bill. And this after stating that it was an unjust measure and 
contrary to the principles of the party to which they belonged. Once 
more a grand opportunity presented itself to the Lords to show their 
independence and sense of right. When the Vaccination Bill was 
first presented to them they rejected by a large majority the objection- 
able clause of that measure, but on the Bill being brought up again 
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from the Commons with the clause re-inserted they meekly acquiesced 
in its retention. In face of these puerile displays on their part is it 
strange that the question is being asked of what use is the House of 
Lords as a revising Chamber? If they are content to occupy so 
humiliating a position as has been their choice during the last few 
Sessions, then the sooner they are ‘‘ended or mended ” the better it 
will be for the prestige of our Constitution. It has often been a 
matter for surprise that the peers have not taken a more independent 
line than they have hitherto adopted. Most of them are men of 
wealth and social position and have no political axes to grind. Why, 
then, does not some peer have the moral courage to get up and 
protest against the slip-shod and farcical manner in which, more often 
than not, the business of the House of Lords is conducted. Bill after 
Bill is passed through its several stages without, perhaps, more than 
half a dozen Lords present being aware of what is going on. The 
Lord Chancellor, or the Chairman of Committee, goes through a 
parrot-like form of mumbling, so that none but those close to him can 
possibly hear what is taking place. Even on those rare occasions 
when a full dress debate is initiated the effort to stifle discussion, if it 
is not palatable to the Government, is notorious. The writer has a 
vivid recollection of a sharp bit of practice on the part of the present 
Lord Chancellor when the Workmen’s Compensation Bill was down 
for third reading. Lord Wemyss, after the delivery of a scathing 
indictment against the injustice of the Bill, moved that it be read that 
day three months. To the astonishment, however, of every other 
Peer present, the Lord Chancellor declared that the Bill had already 
passed its third reading. Had it not been for the courteous interven- 
tion of Lord Salisbury (who, whatever his faults, would be no party 
to sucha device as this) and of Lord Kimberley as representing 
the Opposition, the Lord Chancellor would have probably chuckled 
over what he considered to be the performance of a smart piece of 
business. 

We have witnessed during the last five Sessions of Parliament the 
spectacle of members in both Houses protesting, in no uncertain 
language, against the legislation introduced by the Government as 
being contrary to the principles of the Conservative party and not in 
the best interests of the community at large. Generally speaking, 
however, their protests have ended in words, as, if they have not 
voted for, they have not had the moral courage to vote against it. 
Why is it that when a member does go the length of backing up his 
protest by word of mouth by voting against his party, he so often 
afterwards is found to meekly acquiesce in a policy contrary to his 
own convictions? The solution is to be found in the fact that if such 
a man has the audacity to defy his leaders, the influence of the Court 
is then brought to bear upon the refractory member. It has been 
urged by some that so long as Lord Salisbury continues to be the 
nominal head of the Unionist party, it would be an act of disloyalty 
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for any individual member of the Ministry to revolt against him. 
But surely there is something far worse than disloyalty to a chief, and 
that is disloyalty to one’s party and, above all, disloyalty to one’s 
country. If one has a conscientious conviction that the policy being 
pursued or sanctioned by the head of a Ministry is contrary to the 
principles of the party of which that Minister is a member, and not 
conducive to the best interests of the country, surely it is neither 
honest nor patriotic to support legislation of that character. And yet 
such has been the case on more than one occasion during the life of 
the present Government. The protests of men like the Londonderrys, 
the Bowles’s, the Lowthers, the Macleans and the like, are of no avail 
if they are not carried into practical effect. The writer recollects 
being present some five years ago at a great and enthusiastic meeting 
called together to consider our fiscal system, which was turned into a 
complete fiasco by the concluding words of its Chairman. This 
gentleman, Mr. James Lowther by name, after the meeting had 
passed off as successfully as could have been desired, was weak 
enough to counteract its good effect by stating that he did not believe 
in establishing cliques and groups in Parliament. Now what states- 
man of any note do we read of in history who has not at some time or 
other during his career either joined himself to such a combination, 
or severed his connection for the time being with his party, in order 
to call the attention of the country to the necessity or danger of some 
particular line of policy? If an example were needed of the self 
sacrifice of such a statesman, we have no more striking instance than 
that of Lord Salisbury himself when he conscientiously differed with 
his party on the Reform Bill of 1867 and severed his connection with 
the Ministry of that day. ‘‘ By speeches and writings, in Parliament 
and out of it, he lost no opportunity of seeking to discredit, damage, 
and defeat his former colleagues, and in so acting he unquestionably 
believed that he was consulting the best interests of his party.” But 
so steeped are the politicians of the present day in the principles of 
opportunism, that, if challenged, they are always ready with the 
retort that they have acted in this or that way because such a course 
was expedient. 

Let us now for a moment consider the splendid opportunities which 
the present Government, with their almost unprecedented majority, 
have had. to redeem some of the promises made by them when in 
opposition. In the first place there is the Finance Act of 1894, which 
throws such heavy burdens on the landed interest. Lord Salisbury, 
at the time of its introduction, heartily condemned it as the worst 
piece of work ever presented to Parliament, and hinted that the 
blunders it contained would be set right by a future Conservative 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. What has Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
done towards this object? Some slight, but very slight, modifications 
have been made, but the most obnoxious provisions of that Act have 
not been repealed. In fact, he has. on almost every occasion 
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endeavoured to evade the real question at issue when the matter has 
been brought forward. Then again, one would have expected that one 
of the first duties of the Government would have been to reduce the 
Income Tax, which has stood at the abnormally high figure of eight- 
pence for the last five years. But no attempt has been made to lower 
it, though the present Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
exceptionally favoured each year with enormous surpluses. These 
surpluses have toa large extent been squandered in doles to particular 
interests, and by the unnecessary and uncalled for reduction of the 
duties on tobacco and tea. Great promises were also held out to the 
agricultural interest. Beyond, however, a dole of money—which was, 
ostensibly, to benefit landlord, tenant, and labourer alike, but which 
has only lined the landlord’s pocket—nothing has been done, nor 
does it seem likely that anything will be done. It is true that the 
Government have in a half-hearted fashion redeemed their promise to 
assist the Voluntary Schools of this country. A measure has also 
been passed affording partial relief to the clergy from taxation on 
income derived from tithe. This relief ought not, however, to have 
come out of the pockets of tae people, but should have been provided 
for out of the funds of the Church. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
proved himself to be an incompetent controller of the national 
exchequer. He has, by his rotten finance, earned for the Ministry 
the unenviable title of a Government of doles and sops, which, at 
the expense of the community at large, have been apportioned to 
particular interests in order that they might be quieted. The policy 
pursued by the Government may be briefly summed up as one of 
‘‘ rraceful concession” and “‘ masterly inactivity” in foreign affairs ; 
of compulsion and confiscation, of truckling to the evils of State 
Socialism and Opportunism, and of irritating interference in home 
matters ; and of bluster and bluff in the conduct of South African 
problems. 

Enough has been written to prove how diametrically opposed the 
action of the Unionist party of to-day is to Conservatism. The 
question has been asked how can Conservatism be defined. In these 
days of rampant opportunism such a problem may seem to some 
people an intricate one, but it is not quite insolvable. Mr. Kebbel, 
in his History of Toryism, says that ‘‘the Tories have always been 
opposed to the three principles of compulsion, centralization, and 
confiscation . . . as injurious alike to the national character, to 
local independence, and to those rights of property which are the 
best incentives to industry. State interference with personal morality, 
with private enterprise, with freedom of contract has, according to 
Toryism, an enervating effect both on the community, and on the 
individuals who compose it. . . In its defence of the monarchy, 
the Church, and the territorial constitution of this country, the Tory 
party has never faltered. Personal liberty, the right of property, and 
the rights of labour have, in more recent days, found their warmest 
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supporters in the Tories.” If these were the principles of the Tory 
party in the past, surely they are such as may well be adopted by a 
Conservative party of to-day. A better definition of Conservatism 
could not be found than that contained in the principles just enunciated. 
No one, however, who has studied the history of the so-called Con- 
servative party since the Liberal disruption in 1886, will have any 
hesitation in saying that these principles have been grossly departed 
from. What the party badly wants is a man like the great Lord 
Bolingbroke, who appealed to the Conservative instincts of the people 
against dangerous and pernicious innovations. Time was when the 
party could boast of having in its ranks many such high-minded men. 
Has their race entirely died out? Alas! such would appear to be the 
case, when we find our public men submitting to such humiliations as 
have been the lot of some of our ministers of to-day. What minister 
of twenty years ago would have tolerated being usurped in his own 
particular department? And yet in the present Ministry there are 
many such examples. The sweets of office have been too tempting 
for ministers to give up their posts, and they have preferred to eat 
humble pie and throw themselves open to the scorn of their fellow 
countrymen rather than resign. Can one imagine any of the great 
statesmen which this country has nurtured in the past submitting to 
so deep a personal degradation? We are undoubtedly deteriorating 
in our public life, for the canker of self-glorification is eating into its 
very heart. 

So long as those who call themselves Conservatives are content to 
be led by the nose by so self-seeking and unscrupulous a man as the 
Colonial Secretary, so long will they remain an inert and powerless 
body. Although Lord Salisbury is nominally Prime Minister, Mr. 
Chamberlain virtually holds that position. The one remedy, and 
there is only one, for this humiliating attitude, is to rid the party of 
this outsider who has nearly wrecked its existence. Mr. Chamberlain 
has done almost irreparable harm tc the fair fame of Conservatism by 
hypnotising its professed adherents into supporting his very advanced 
socialistic programme. Undoubtedly his powers of persuasion are 
great, but his greed for power and domination over others is still 
greater. His one aim in life is to stand in the position of a leader of 
a party. Are Conservatives willing to be the slaves of such a task- 
master? It would seem as if this must be their deliberate intention, 
for they take no practical steps to rid themselves of this evil genius. 
Let them, then, strike the necessary blow and at once ere ’tis too late. 
A general election may soon be upon us and on the result of 
that contest the future of Conservatism will very much depend. That 
there is a large consensus of Conservative opinion prevalent throughout 
the country cannot be doubted. It has, however, of late years become 
dormant owing to the wanton betrayal of its principles and traditions 
by its present traitorous leaders. What is needed is a man such as 
Lord Bolingbroke has so graphically described in the following 
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passage from his ‘‘ Remarks on English History : ”—‘‘ Let but one 
great, brave, disinterested man arise, and he will be received, followed, 
and almost adored as the guardian-genius of three kingdoms. With- 
out a foundation of solid virtue and public spirit the noblest accom- 
plishments lose their importance: with it, common-sense grows 
venerable, and the dove triumphs over the serpent. If, then, there is 
any one man of sufficient eminence among us, who, upon a thorough 
self-examination, feels himself to be within this description, let him 
stand forth, and by a solemn, open, explicit renunciation of all 
power, places, pensions, and every other species of court merchandise, 
lay the ground-work for obtaining the confidence of the people.” Is 
there such a Conservative left, or have all become slaves to Opportun- 
ism and the “‘ fascinating syren ” of State Socialism? What a noble 
mission lies before him upon whom the mantle of Bolingbroke has 
fallen! Every Conservative who values the independence, and desires 
the good government of his country, owes such an emancipator his 
support in the struggle against the present tyrannical and incapable 
faction, who in the course of their brief but disastrous career have 
contrived to shake every great interest of the Empire to its centre. 
We must all give up our private ease and comfort and must be con- 
tented to be bores to our neighbours and nuisances to ourselves. We 
must peg away in and out of season, and give up everything for the 
cause. Unless we are prepared to do this we may just as well not go 
into the fight at all for we shall do nothing with it. We must not 
falter therefore in our endeavours to displace the present government. 
What matter if the Liberals be returned to power? We have still a 
House of Lords to fall back upon who will check any attempts at 
revolutionary legislation. On the other hand, if you return again to 
power such a Government as the present one, let it not be forgotten 
that the same body will assist in the passage of even more insidious 
schemes than our opponents would dream of introducing. The time 
has passed for temporising. Nothing short of an immediate re- 
organization of the Conservative party, as at present constituted, can 
save it from utter destruction in the near future. It is as certain as 
to-morrow’s sun will rise that Mr. Chamberlain will wreck the Unionist 
party when it serves his purpose todo so. Why then wait until our 
enemies within strike the blow? Such an event will bring greater 
disaster on us under such circumstances than if we take the matter 
into our own hands for settlement. We must turn out the renegades 
and traitors, who have too long been allowed to control our forces. To 
arms, then, Conservatives! Strike, and strike well! Let the blow be 
no uncertain one. Remember that on the thoroughness of the 
cleansing depends the very honour and existence of Conservatism. 
HuMPHRY OLDCASTLE. 




















The White Man in the Tropics 


WirTH the constant expansion of the British Empire in regions out- 
side the temperate zone, and with the new development of American 
foreign policy, in so far as the acquisition of colonies is concerned, it 
has become a burning question with the English-speaking peoples as 
to whether the tropical regions of the earth can be colonised by white 
men or not. To this question, Mr. Benjamin Kidd* has emphatically 
replied, No. ‘*The white man in the tropics,” says he, ‘lives and 
works only as a diver lives and works under water. Alike in a moral, 
in an ethical and in a political sense, the atmosphere he breathes 
must be that of another region. . . Neither physically, morally, 
nor politically can he be acclimatized in the tropics.” 

This dictum shows how much the pendulum of opinion has swung 
to the opposite side since the day when Carlyle, in his ‘‘ Chartism,” 
advocated emigration as a partial remedy against English pauperism, 
evidently thinking that the Englishman could live permanently in 
any part of the world, making it a miniature England. 

It is apparent that a calm inquiry into the circumstances will tend 
more and more to bring into bold relief the conditions of life in 
tropical regions, and ‘such an inquiry is now being undertaken by 
men who, seeing the race amongst European nations for colonial 
expansion, set themselves to point out the difficulties, as well as the 
advantages, attending empire-building. Mr. Kidd is such an one, and 
though it would be absurd to say that he is the first who has done so, 
it must be acknowledged that no one has ever handled the question in 
so exhaustive a manner.t When, therefore, different men who have 
given the matter special study arrive at practically the same conclu- 


* «The Control of the Tropics,” by Benjamin Kidd, author of ‘‘ Social Evolution.” 
(London, 1898.) 

+ For instance, the Hon, J. W. Fortescue, in an article on ‘‘ The Effect of Climate 
upon Race,” in the Nineteenth Century, of May, 1893, dealt with the problem of the 
white man’s making the tropics his permanent home, and came to much the same 
conclusion as Mr. Kidd, although he did not labour the question so completely as Mr. 
Kidd has done. 
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sion, it is time for ‘‘the man in the street” and the ‘“ practical 
politician ” to take some notice of it. 

But there is also, unfortunately, in dealing with such matters, the 
danger of rushing into extremes. It should never be forgotten that, 
while Mr. Kidd says that the white man ‘‘cannot be permanently 
acclimatized in the tropics,” he does not say that the individual white 
man cannot /ive in the tropics, under certain conditions, without 
suffering any evil effects. The difference is important, for when it 
has become an established doctrine that he cannot be acclimatized in 
the tropics, the question that will naturally suggest itself is, ‘‘ What, 
then, must be the relation of the white man to the tropics?” It does 
not seem to the writer that, from any except the political point of 
view, a very satisfactory answer has yet been given. True, Mr. Kidd 
has told the world that ‘‘the tropics . . . can only be governed 
as a trust for civilization, and with a full sense of the responsibility 
which such a trust involves.”* But this is the opinion of the 
philosophic thinker whe is looking at the matter chiefly from the 
point of view of scientific politics; it is not the plan of the philan- 
thropist, anxious for the improvement of other races. Mr. Kidd’s 
opinions as to the government of the tropicst may be acted upon by 
the statesman ; and this is the opinion of one of the most practical of 
living statesmen, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, for he, too, thinks that 
‘*the only security for good government and for the effective develop- 
ment of the resources of the country [the tropical region] consists in 
providing this native population with white superintendence.”{ But 
while all this may be sound enough in so far as ‘“‘ good government” 
is concerned, it does not go far enough in other directions. Now this 
article is not intended to discuss the question of the ‘‘ government” 
of native races, or to inquire into the wisdom of the attempt to graft 
European political institutions upon peoples ‘‘of a lower social 
efficiency ;” it seeks rather to inquire into the moral and ethical 
education of those races, apart from all question of government, and 
it is somewhat difficult to see how a small body of officials ‘‘constantly 
changing”’§ can have much direct influence on the natives of the 
countries to be so governed. The late Charles Kingsley has justly 
remarked|| that it is the white man who gives tone to the morals of 
the natives of the West Indies; and while this assertion can be 
accepted as applicable only to the present and not to the past, yet it is 
true, and may tend to become truer in the future. 

It cannot be denied that the highest ethical standard is that of the 


* “The Control of the Tropics.” 
t ‘Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd, London, 1898, page 316; and ‘*The 
Control of the Tropics,” page 56. 
t Recent Developments of Policy in the United States,” by the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain. (Scribner's Magazine, December, 1898.) 
$ Ibid. 
|| ‘‘Atlast, A Christmas in the West Indies,” by Charles Kingsley. (London, 1874.) 
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European ; and the aim of Europeans should be to hold it up before 
other peoples as an exemplar. But morality can be taught only by 
example, and it is unthinkable that a few officials, ‘‘ constantly 
changing,” can set that example. Of course, it may be said that the 
ethical ideals of the European are far above the reach of other races ; 
that you cannot change the habits that are part of their nature ; that 
they may grasp your ideas—but it is feelings, not ideas,* which 
effect changes in social customs. Professor Stanley Jevons gave 
great (incidental) aid to such arguments, when he remarked that— 
‘‘Human nature is one of the last things which can be called 
‘ pliable.’ Granite rocks can be more easily moulded than the poor 
savages that hide among them. We are all of us full of deep springs 
of unconquerable character, which education may in some degree 
soften, or develop, but can neither create nor destroy.”{ And there 
is a great deal of truth in all this; but even Jevons himself admits 
that ‘‘ education will in some degree soften or develop” the ‘ springs 
of unconquerable character” ; and the fact remains that some change 
has been wrought in the habits of peoples who have been brought in 
close touch with western civilisation. It may take a great deal of 
time to effect any change at all, and it is inevitable that it should be 
so; but the actual association of Europeans with other races is, to 
those races, tantamount to a new environment ; however like ‘‘ granite 
rocks” may be the nature of a man, it cannot be denied that even the 
habits of ages are somewhat amenable to extraneous influences. This 
is obvious to any one who has studied the matter at first hand. The 
West Indies offer us on this point a very good field for observation. 
We may take Hayti and any of the British West India islands (say 
Jamaica), and, by fixing our attention on these two countries, 
endeavour to see the difference in the habits of the people, which is 
due to influences other than that of law. Now, it must first be 
admitted that many of the superstitious customs that in Hayti are but 
feebly prohibited by the Government are not tolerated in any British 
West Indian Colony. It must also be admitted that popular educa- 
tion must have some good effect. But, after all, popular education 
in the West Indies is too recent a thing, comparatively speaking, and 
has reached too few of the people to be of great count. And Govern- 
ment interference, however severe, could have no influence on the 
moral attitude of the peasant’s mind. It might cause him to fear ; it 
could hardly do more than that. The next factor is the churches. 
But there are Christian organisations in Hayti, as well as in the 
British West Indies, for Hayti (nominally, at least), is Catholic. 
But the white population in Hayti is extremely small, and the better- 
class coloured population is vastly in the minority ; therefore it is 


* “Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte”; Herbert Spencer. 
(London, 1864.) 

t “John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy Tested.” IV, (Contemporary Review, Nov- 
ember, 1879.) 
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that a beneficent, direct social influence and example is lacking 
amongst the peasant population of the Black Republic. The work 
of the clergy, good though it may be, is not enough : something else 
is wanting. 

Now, taking Jamaica as a fair type of a British tropical colony, it 
cannot be denied that the majority of the peasants of Jamaica are 
superstitious ; yet it is observable that the Jamaica negro’s attitude of 
mind towards superstition is, in the majority of cases, more negative 
than positive, as is that of the Haytian. He may fear that there is 
something dangerous in the power of the Obeahman, but he prefers 
to have nothing to do with that worthy ; he is not himself a member 
of some Vandoux sect. But he was so, not very long ago ; he is now 
changing because he is becoming civilised. There are still, of 
course, many cases of the actual practice of Obeah in Jamaica, but 
these cannot be taken as criteria of the general condition of things. 

Coming next to the question of sexual morality, with which no 
government can interfere, the West Indies might be said to show 
very poorly ; and so they do, considered positively. But compare 
the present time with the past, when it was said that no pure girl of 
the age of fourteen could be found in the island of Jamaica, * when 
immorality was the recognised rule, and morality the exception, and 
it will be seen that some advance in morality has been made. No 
one can deny that the West Indian negro peasant has a sincere 
admiration for the social customs of his superiors; and though 
admiration and little else may be said to bea poor thing at best, there 
is an educational effect in it. And the fact stands that there are few 
women of the lower classes in the West Indies but wish that their 
daughters should reach a higher social plane than they themselves 

have reached. This feeling is undoubtedly due to the example of a 

superior class. In Hayti, however, it is to be feared that there is no 

such class to set any such example. There are very few ‘‘ coloured” 

people there at the present day, most of them having been massacred 

during the reign of Dessalines, and of Soulouque, and many of them 

having left the country. And the few that are left, along with the 
black Haytian gentlemen who have been educated in France, are 
vastly out-numbered by their illiterate countrymen. Now no onecan 
deny that the better-class coloured people of the West Indies are a 
potent civilising agent ; but they, too, are in the minority ; and, like 
the West Indian whites, it is absolutely necessary that they keep 
closely in touch with the ethical ideals of Europe. 

In a recent article I pointed out that the negro bids fair to solve 
the industrial problem of the West Indies for himself, but this truth, 
like most others, has its limitations. For if he were left altogether 
to himself, the negro would make no progress. This is recognised by 
every well-educated black man. One such gentleman (an M.D.) has 

* “ Jamaica : Its Past and-Present State,” by James M. Phillippo. (London, 
1843,) The same state of things prevailed in the other islands, 
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more than once remarked as much to the writer, and his intelligence 
and education entitle him to speak with authority on this question. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture—probably the greatest negro on record— 
clearly realized this, and had he lived, would undoubtedly have 
thrown the doors of his country open to foreigners. 

But it may be said, ‘‘ What is to be done, when, as a matter of fact, 
the white man lives in the tropics only to the detriment of himself? A 
few officials, ever coming and going, will at least provide for the 
material welfare of the inhabitants of these regions, when if the white 
man attempted to become acclimatized in them, the result would be 
failure, as it has ever been.” 

Now, that the inhabitants of the temperate regions cannot live 
permanently, as a race, in the tropics, is quite true; but it by no 
means follows that the individual white man cannot (as has been said 
above) make the tropics his home during his lifetime; and, under 
certain difficulties, the same may be said of his children. 

But any argument in support of this assertion should be an 
argument of facts. And fortunately, there are some facts at hand. 
The conditions making against the white man’s being acclimatized 
in the tropics are the physical, the moral and the political. Let us 
take the physical condition first, And let us take it for granted that 
permanent acclimatization in the tropics is impossible. Our 
endeavour, then, must be to prove, from facts, that, under certain 
conditions, it is quite possible for the white man to live in the tropics 
for generations. 

The history of the British West Indies is in this respect, also, very 
instructive. Amongst the first colonial possessions of Great Britain, 
they were all colonized by white men almost immediately after their 
capture from the French or Spanish. For considerably over twohundred 
years, white men have lived in these colonies, their number being 
added to, it is true, from time to time, by new arrivals from the 
mother-country ; but the old stock of colonists still persisting. In 
one or two of the islands, notably Barbados, the attempt was made to 
introduce white men as labourers. There are thus to-day in 
Barbados two classes of whites; and the difference between them is 
striking. The white labourers are fit for nothing, the planters are 
much the same as other white men, although for over two hundred years 
they have been born, generation after generation, in the island of 
Barbados. And the reason of this is, that the planters of Barbados 
have generally intermarried with English families, and so, as it were, 
infused new blood into their own families. They have always kept 
up a close connection with the mother-country ; their children have 
generally been educated in England, And so by these means the 
upper-class whites of Barbados, and those also of the other islands, 
have always preserved themselves against degeneration. It has been 
different with the labourers, or ‘‘mean whites ;” they, being of the 
lower class of society, were unable to avail themselves of the facilities 
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enjoyed by their wealthier countrymen, with the most disastrous 
results to themselves. 

It will have been seen, then, that the climatic effects of the West 
Indies have been, by the means just mentioned, successfully 
combated so far as one class of West Indian whites are concerned. 
It has been proved that the circumstances in which physical degener- 
ation has occurred amongst white people settled in the tropics are, 
(1) when they have been employed to work as labourers, and (2) when 
they have been born and have lived in the colonies more than three 
generations, and have intermarried with their fellow-colonists, who, 
also, are of the pure original stock. 

Thus so far as climate in the West Indies; and what applies to 
them may be taken as applicable to other colonies of a somewhat 
similar climate. With reference to diseases, it may be said that the 
yellow fever of the West Indies has proved to be a negligable 
quantity, where there are proper sanitary arrangements. The 
diseases of India, also, may be fought with scientific weapons. But 
there are other portions of the tropics which seem to present insuper- 
able obstacles. I speak of West Africa which is said to be the grave 
of the white man. What is tobe done here? Itis impossible to say if 
science will ever make such a country habitable to people of the 
temperate regions ofthe earth. At present it seems highly improbable. 
But even if this vast extent of country must be practically handed 
over to the influence of a few officials, it need not be the same with 
the other tropical possessions of Great Britain. This is the matter in 
a nutshell. Adopting the precautions mentioned in connection with 
the West Indian whites, the white man may live in the tropics for 
generations. The ‘‘ physical condition,” at least, may be said to be 
met. 

The moral and ethical conditions that make against the white man 
in the tropics have, however, to be faced ; and certainly if one were 
content to look only on the surface of the past, and to judge of the 
future by its teaching, it would seem that even if, for practical 
purposes, the merely physical difficulty is overcome, the others 
present an insuperable obstacle to there ever being a resident popula- 
tion of whites in tropical countries. In this connection, however, the 
future cannot be read in the light of the past. The end of the nine- 
teenth century sees the dawn ofa new era in colonial government. A 
new doctrine is being preached as to the duties of civilized to un- 
civilized races. Higher ideals are being set up, fairer notions are 
being entertained. It is quite impossible, then, that the circum- 
stances of the past should ever become those of the future. In the 
first place, in Africa, as in India, government by a Chartered 
Company will tend to become an anachronism; for the English 
Government has come to realise that /aissez-fatre in regard to the 
tropics is out of the question; and the peculiar conditions brought about 
by a small dominant class having almost unlimited power over a 
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large subject population is unthinkable at the present day. And 
these are the circumstances which, in the past, have caused the moral 
and political deterioration of the white man. Here again the West 
Indies afford us a very instructive lesson. Placed in these islands at 
a time when the morality of Great Britain itself was at a low ebb, and, 
with a large population of slave-labourers, the European degenerated 
into the mere despot (sometimes unspeakably cruel), who looked 
upon human beings as no better than brutes ; who enacted laws for 
the benefit of himself and his confréres, who, widely separated from 
his native land, and in the midst of surroundings conducive to 
immorality, soon freed himself from all restraint, and became, 
morally, a wreck of his former self. But with the emancipation of 
the slaves in 1838 came a change. The great principle that every 
British subject has equal rights in so far as the protection of his life 
and property and freedom are concerned, has done much to break the 
force of ancient opinions. Thus the whole social condition of the 
West Indies is gradually changing. Omnia mutantur et nos muta- 
mur in illis. These are days when the colonies are being brought 
into closer touch with the mother-country. Science, and moral and 
political philosophy, are daily forging new links of connection. How 
is it possible, then, that the mistakes and injustices of bygone days 
should be again? 

‘*No deeper, no more enduring responsibility has ever been laid 
upon the peoples of the English-speaking world, than that which 
presents itself in the situation with which they are confronted, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, in this matter of our future relations 
to the tropics.” So says Mr. Kidd, and every thoughtful English- 
man should ponder over his words. When all the facts are taken 
into consideration, and when it is realised that although the white 
man cannot be “‘ acclimatized” in the tropics, and cannot work there 
as a labourer, yet—provided he be kept closely in touch with the 
moral and ethical principles of the environment which has produced 
him, and provided there is a constant infusion of new blood from 
Europe—he may live successfully in the tropics for generations, a 
great end will have been achieved. There are still almost unbounded 
fields for energy and enterprise in the tropics. And there is, too, 
something infinitely more worthy to strive for than mere material 
gain. That is, the setting of a high example before uncivilized races, 
and the helping them towards the highest plane of civilization of 
which they are capable. This is the duty which the English-speaking 
peoples, above all others, are called upon to face. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have come upon a note in the 
‘* Scientific American” for December 2, 1899, criticizing Mr. Kidd’s 
‘fattempt to show that it is impossible for white men to become 
acclimatized in the tropics.’”’ The writer says that ‘‘ Dr. Sanborn, 
on the other hand, has shown that the cause of disease, deteriora- 
tion and death in the tropics are due to pathogenic germs which have 
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their limited and peculiar geographical area,” etc. The writer also 
mentionsa Dr. Manson who holds similar views, and who has ‘‘ written 
a book on this subject.” 

Now, I agree with the two doctors that the pathogenic germs are 
the chief causes of speedy death and disease in some parts of the 
tropics, and that their pernicious action will be successfully combated 
I have no doubt now, especially as it has been lately discovered that 
malarial germs are conveyed to the human body by the mosquito. 
But deterioration is quite another thing. It has yet to be explained 
why pathogenic germs should cause each succeeding generation of 
the white man (after the third generation) to degenerate speedily into 
a pitiable object. On the theory that heat is the cause, the whole 
matter becomes plain, for it may easily be seen that the heat of the 
tropics acting on the nervous system causes the subject to become 
enervated ; and physical degeneration soon follows the degeneration 
of the nervous system. However, as I have pointed out above, the 
evil effects resulting from heat may easily be obviated. 

H. G. DE LIssER. 


To a Preacher of War 


‘* Only through strife,” say you, ‘‘ can man attain 

Perfection : (if perfection be his goal, 
And no mere fantasy to cheat the soul 

Of present good by bribes of future gain !) 

Should Peace proclaim her universal reign, 
This were the sunset of our human day ; 
And twilight of stagnation and decay 

Would bring the night of chaos once again.” 


Vain emulation! If by war alone 
Mankind be hewn into the higher type: 
And human nature but to rot grow ripe : 
Why, for war’s sake, this doom’d decay postpone ? 
O, trust we rather, when all wars shall cease, 
Yet nobler vict’ries will be won for Peace ! 
CHARLES E. BYLEs. 





Socialism and the Church 


THE last year of the nineteenth century finds English politics in a 
state of transition. For the nearest parallel to the present situation 
we have to go back to the accession of George the Third. Then as 
now, the Tory party, exhausted by a long series of defeats, was recant- 
ing all the principles for which it had long striven and had not found 
any to put in their place; while the Whigs having seen the final 
adoption of their principles by the whole nation, and having no 
definite enemy to fight, was split up into groups which aimed only 
at obtaining office for their particular leaders. There was then no 
difference of principle between the Whigs and the Tories and it was 
impossible from the party name which any man bore to tell what policy 
he supported. It is as impossible to-day, a Conservative candidate may 
profess a belief in an eight hours bill, while his Liberal opponent may 
favour a jingo foreign policy. The result now is the same as the 
result then. The period of Liberal ascendancy seems to be over and 
we have entered upon a period of strong Conservative administrations 
with short intervals of weak Liberal combinations. We can only 
hope that the period of transition will not last as long as did that 
which lasted through the sixty years of the reign of George the Third. 
But unless the English nature has changed, it is likely to last until 
the party of progress has once more adopted definite principles and 
has begun therefore to advocate a consistent policy. It was not until 
Fox, the father of modern Liberalism, had formed a new party, with 
new principles, from the wrecks of the old groups, that Liberalism 
began to revive, for it is only when the forces of progress are united, 
enthusiastic, and definite in their aims, that they ever gain the support 
of the English nation. 

It is not difficult to foresee the principles which will animate the 
reformed Liberal party. Among the Progressive groups there is one 
which has a higher aim than the seeking of office for its leaders, and 
that is the Socialist group. The only positive policy, as distinct from 
isolated measures of reform, which is before the country is the policy 
of the Socialists and therefore we may prophesy with confidence that 
within one or two decades English politics will again be in their 
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principles which go down to the roots of social organisations, one 
will be the Socialist and the other the Conservative. 
There is one other lesson from our past history that we shall do 
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state. There will be two parties, both contending for 






well to lay to heart. We have seen that the progressive cause is only 

sucessful when its advocates are consistent and definite, and even then 

it requires to be allied with a religious creed. The periods of 

Progressive triumph, whether Roundhead, or Wig or Liberal, have 

been also the periods of the triumph of the different religious forces 

which have been in opposition to the Church. An active and 

vigorous Nonconformity, struggling to realize in the spiritual world the 

principles of the progressive party in the material, has been a necessary 

ally of any successful Liberalism. To a large extent the collapse of 
the Liberal party has been brought about by the collapse of Non- 

conformity. That collapse is complete. The Nonconformist bodies, 
have ceased to be of any weight in the struggle of Christianity against 
materialism because they have forgotten what Christianity is, and 

have forsworn its creeds, and thereby have substituted a vague senti- 

mentalism for definite principles. Like the Liberal party, the Non- 
conformist alliance has no definite aims and it is hopeless to attempt 

to forecast what a man believes from a knowledge of the body to 

which he adheres. A Wesleyan may disbelieve in the efficacy of the 

sacrament, while a Calvinistic Baptist may be a Universalist. 

At one period the Liberal party derived strength from the support 
of the Secularists, and it seemed as if that party might be no un- 
worthy substitute for the decaying strength of Nonconformity. That 
expectation is not likely to be realized, the second generation of 
Secularists has sunk into indifference and is only spasmodically 
galvanised into life by the misdirected energies of the Christian 
Evidence Lecturer. 

If, then, the Liberal party, when it has once more come to life, 
requires a religious ally it will have to seek it in a different direction 
to the one in which it found its allies in former times. One religious 
body, the National Church, still professes definite principles, and has 
therefore the elements of permanency within it. Of all the religious 
forces which exist amongst us she is the only one which will bring 
any strength to a political party by entering into an alliance with it. 
An alliance between the Church and the Liberal party sounds almost 
an absurdity when we recall the history of the last three hundred 
years, and the absurdity is increased when we reflect that the Liberal 
party of the future will be more Radical than ever. Is it possible that 
when Liberalism has passed into Socialism, the Church which treated 
Robert Owen and Louis Blanc almost as the direct offspring of the 
devil, can be expected to enter into an alliance with her ancient 


enemy ? 


We must remember that. those early days of modern | 


Socialism are long over. Maurice, Kingsley and the Christian 


Socialists bridged over the gulf which separated the antagonists, 
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and the continual traffic which has passed over that bridge, since 
it was first opened, has produced relations which are certainly not 
unfriendly. 

Already the relation between the two parties is completely altered ; 
the Christian Church admits that much of what is implied by Socialism 
is in agreement with Christian principles, while the Socialist regards 
the Christian with a certain amount of good natured tolerance as 
one who possesses a book from which a large number of excellent 
Socialistic mottoes can be drawn. The present attitude of friendly 
toleration is not really satisfactory to either party. Two creeds, one 
of which claims to control the whole field of life and the other claims 
to control the whole of educational and industrial life, must either be 
in absolute agreement over the field which they cover in common, 
or they must be opposed. The attitude of toleration ought to be 
impossible for either the Christian or the Socialist who believes in his 
creed to the exclusion of any other which does not agree with it. 
There ought to be either a struggle to the death or a close and active 
alliance. 

It is necessary to examine the principles of the two to see whether 
the future is likely to produce such an alliance between the Church 
and the reformed Liberal party. 

The principles of Socialism are well known. They imply the 
ownership of all property and the control of all industry by the State 
for the common good. There are many suggested schemes which 
are modifications of this root idea, but in so far as they are modifica- 
tions they are not socialistic. A socialistic State must ultimately 
become one in which the famous maxim of Louis Blanc is adopted :— 
‘From each according to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
Virtually it must work out much on the lines sketched some years 
ago in that clever book ‘‘ Looking Backwards.” Between that and 
individualism there is no logical standing ground, and men who call 
themselves Socialists and work to forward the Socialist programme 
should be quite clear in their minds as to whether they regard the 
goal to which they are marching as one that is desirable or not. 

To determine the principles of the Church we must go to those 
books which relate its foundation, and to the creeds which it has 
always held. From those sources the attentive student must draw 
conclusions which bear a most striking likeness to the conclusions at 
which we have just arrived in the case of Socialism. We discover 
from the books of the New Testament that the prime object of the 
early preachers of the Christian Church was to induce their hearers to 
enter into a new society ; they did not so much aim at forming a new 
religion as at founding a kingdom. Those who accepted the preach- 
ing as true and obeyed the teaching that they heard, came forward 
and by an outward sign, such as obtains in many other societies, were 
admitted into this new body. Thenceforward they conceived of 
themselves as united in a close fellowship with all who in any place 
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received this sign. The fellowship was closer than any other which 
had ever existed. They considered themselves to be children of one 
family and therefore brothers one of another, nay more, they believed 
themselves to be limbs of one body. The New Testament con- 
sistently represents Christians as men who felt themselves compelled 
to regard all their relationships to one another as determined by these 
primary ideas. It is possible by judicious editing of the New 
Testament to remove all reference to the Sacraments or to make the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment a leading feature in its teaching, 
but by no process whatever is it possible to remove the teaching 
about the Kingdom of Heaven and the relation of man to man, if a 
single chapter is left in its entirety. 

It is possible, no doubt, to contend that this kingdom, this brother- 
hood, this body is spiritual, and that we must not presume to bring 
down spiritual things to the level of the material world. Such a con- 
tention is very generally made by churchmen who wish to excuse 
themselves for not taking any part in politics, but to make it is to cut 
at the very root of the teaching of the New Testament. That book, 
from beginning to end, professes to reveal to us that things spiritual 
and things material are intimately connected, and that the things 
which are spiritual and eternal can only be understood and appreciated 
through their relationship to things material and temporal. This is 
the basis of all teaching by parables: if there is no relationship 
between the spiritual and the material, it is impossible to use material 
processes as parables of those which are spiritual ; it is only when the 
same laws obtain in two kingdoms that you can draw any conclusion 
from what happens in the one to what happens in the other; and the 
New Testament lays down distinctly that the things unseen are made 
clear to us by those which are seen. In the case of man the teaching 
is even stronger. Weare taught that he is not a duplex creature, 
partly spiritual and partly animal, but that he is a spirit and his 
material parts are but the accidents which give form to that which is 
essential. Itis an obvious deduction that those relations between 
man and man which obtain spiritually, ought also to obtain in every 
matter with which man is concerned. If man is a member of a vast 
brotherhood, he is a brother in the market and the shop as well as in 
his parish church ; if he is a limb of a spiritual body, he is equally a 
limb of the body at his work in society and when taking his part at 
his religious duties. We must either confess that the spiritual con- 
nection between man and man is intended to be the determining factor 
in all human relationships, or we must admit that the revelation 
contained in the New Testament as to the constitution of man is 
untrue. If man is a spirit, spiritual relationships must absolutely 
govern every department of life. 

It is not a question whether our spiritual relationships should modify 
and sweeten our relations with our fellows, so that a Christian 
employer should treat his men more considerately than he would if 
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he stood on his full rights, and a Christian landlord deal more kindly 
and considerately with his tenants than a Jew or an unbeliever ; but 
it is a question whether our spiritual relationships should be the only 
rule of life, so that human society should be entirely reconstructed in 
accordance with the revelation of Christ. There is for the Christian 
no escape from this dilemma : either the God he worships made and 
governs the world, or He does not. If He does, then His laws must 
be the laws of trade and society as much as the laws of geology and 
biology. If men contend that it is impossible to apply Christian 
principles to business because the laws of political economy are 
totally opposed to the principles of Christ, they must also contend 
that there are certain kingdoms of the world which He does not 
govern. Whether it is possible to make that contention, and at the 
same time to accept the Revelation of the Gospel is a question which 
can be safely left to the judgment of the candid reader of the New 
Testament. 

It is scarcely necessary to enlarge on the consequences which 
follow from the acceptance of this premiss. If men are a brotherhood, 
the gross inequalities between rich and poor, the hostility between 
class and class which are a necessary consequence of our present 
system, are instantly condemned. If men are limbs of a body, it 
follows that they must always be working for the common good and 
drawing from the common stock as much as, and only as much as, 
is needful for a healthy, vigorous, and complete life. In short, the 
results of applying Christian principles to daily life must be the 
adoption of Louis Blanc’s maxim. A system which is confessedly 
competitive and individualistic has nothing in common with the 
Christian idea of menas a society anda kingdom. From this alone 
we can see that the idea of an alliance between the Church and the 
new Liberal party is not one that has no basis. 

This, however, is not the only line of argument which leads to the 
same conclusions. Not only can we argue from frst principles that 
Socialism and Christianity are in the field of visible life identical, but 
we can also argue from the necessary results of individualism that it 
is a system which is hateful to the God of the Bible. The Bible from 
beginning to end represents God as One who is altogether good, who 
designed this world to be a good world, and intended His creatures in 
it to have happiness and comfort. The character of God is revealed 
perfectly to us in the person of Jesus Christ. He is the express 
image of the Father ; his character is the character of the Father ; 
His words and acts the words and acts of the Father; and that 
character, those words and acts, are such that we cannot conceive of 
Him as approving of a system which has as its necessary consequence 
the misery, poverty, and practical starvation of a vast number of men. 
The individualistic system has as its necessary consequence a constant 
struggle for employment, and, therefore, for all those who bring 
neither skill nor special talents to the struggle, but only ordinary 
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strength, a constant tendency of wages to fall to bare starvation point. 
The system entails that as population increases there shall arise an 
unemployed class of men, competing jfiercely in the labour market, 
underbidding those who have been fortunate enough to obtain work, 
and driving down wages to the lowest point which will maintain life. 
The struggle at the docks, the sweating in the tailoring trade, are not 
diseases which have crept into a healthy system, but are its natural 
consequences, which can only be cured by the destruction of the 
system which has given them birth. 

If man is an isolated unit thrown into the world to fight and 
struggle for himself, the situation in the East-End of London and in 
our country districts ought to be left alone. We have noright on that 
theory to curtail liberty, and deny to a man the chances he has won 
for himself. From the obvious results of unfettered liberty, the 
Christian conscience recoils. It is driven by its knowledge of the 
character of God to confess that they are intolerable. 

It is admitted then that in the limit Individualism breaks down, 
and that it must be checked and kept within bounds by laws. Yet 
every law which lessens human liberty, and prevents the operation of 
the laws of competition, can only be defended on socialistic principles. 
In this direction we are moving every year. The Poor Law, the 
Education Acts, the Sanitary, Factory, and Compensation for 
Accidents Acts, are all instances of Socialistic measures ; yet every 
one has been imposed on the State by the Christian conscience, 
which had become convinced that the evils struck at were hateful to 
God. 

Unfortunately the attitude of the Church is at present quite illogical, 
therefore her influence is feeble. She is not on the side of Socialism, 
yet she hates the results of Individualism. She has no consistent 
view of life, and is ever in doubt as to which side she shall adopt on 
any particular question. It is time that she should definitely choose 
her part, and acknowledge that since Individualism leads to results 
which the character of Christ forbids us to think of as part of God’s 
design for man, it follows that the whole system is un-Christian. 
We cannot think that He who has imparted to man His own sense of 
logic and love of symmetry—who has them therefore Himself in their 
absolute perfection—can approve of a system up to a certain point, 
which, when it is extended to the limit, He condemns. 

So then, whether we look at Individualism theoretically or 
practically, we find it to be un-Christian, and are driven to the 
conclusion that the force of the Christian Church, which is by her 
constitution a brotherhood, should be thrown definitely and con- 
sciously on the side of Socialism. 

The gain to Socialism from such an accession of strength, would 
be great; already it is the most living force in political life, its 
influence is greater than that of any other of the groups into which 
our parties are now divided. With this increase of force, Socialists 
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would cease to be a group influencing the statute book at second 
hand, and would become one of the parties in the State, while all the 
other forces would be driven to coalesce in opposition. 

The gains to the Church are not at first sight so clear, yet there are 
certainly three. Firstly, she gains because her constitution and her 
political practice will agree, and she will no longer be driven to 
adopt an apologetic attitude towards the world. Secondly, she gains 
because she will take up a consistent attitude towards all the affairs 
of life. Thirdly, she gains because she will appeal to the world in 
the same manner as her Master and Founder. He, we read, went 
about doing good, He cured diseases, He appealed to the people by 
His acts and led them on to believe in His teaching by showing them 
that He could give them their material wants. If the Church went 
forth with the same message she might find that the common people 
heard her gladly ; if she declared, ‘‘My constitution is the only possible 
constitution for humanity, it alone can relieve miseries, cure distress, 
and secure happiness and comfort for all,” she might gain a ready 
belief in her higher claims, the things unseen being made manifest 
by those which were seen. These are for either party the obvious and 
immediate gains, but there are others, which, though not so obvious 
are far more important. The keenest Socialist admits that he is at war 
with some of the strongest of human forces, the spirits of competition 
and selfishness seem part of human nature which no material changes 
are likely to eradicate. Yet if they survive in their full strength they 
will wreck any Socialistic system as certainly as they wreck that 
under which we live. Socialism is powerless to subdue these 
enemies and needs an ally who has weapons suitable for dealing 
with them, and who is willing to undertake the struggle. That ally 
is the Christian Church, who can fight the spiritual battle while the 
Socialistic party realizes her principles in the material world. 
Without such a spiritual ally who can subdue the will to acquiesce in 
and approve of the work, no Socialist legislation will produce much 

ood. 

The Christian Church, on the other hand, gains the right to use the 
most convincing piece of Christian evidence. The latest discoveries 
in astronomy and biology may or may not, by special pleading, be 
made to square with the early chapters of Genesis, but in neither case 
will the Church be either the better or the worse. The Church is 
concerned with the life of man, his relations to his Maker and to his 
fellows, and only when the Bible speaks on those relations are we 
justified in claiming it as an authority of weight. The laws of 
science are in a different plane and do not affect the credibility of 
revelation one way or another. The laws of sociology, on the other 
hand, are in the same plane, with their teaching the revelation of the 
Bible must agree or be untrue. It was not the purpose of the 
Divine Inspirist to impart to the writers greater knowledge of 
physical science than was obtainable in the age in which they lived, 
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but it was His purpose to teach them the relation of man to man for 
all time. If, however, we show that the earliest Christian writers 
deduced from the teaching of Christ principles which in their days, 
and for nineteen centuries afterwards, no one dreamed were 
applicable to the daily business of life, but which economists are 
now showing to be the true principles of national wealth and pros- 
perity, we show thereby that Christ had a knowledge of the true 
constitution of man, which He could only have derived from an 
absolute knowledge of the purposes of creation. We have, indeed. 
a miracle far greater than any which excites the opposition of the 
agnostic and the secularist, yet a miracle which they must confess to 
be true and to be in keeping with the character of the Son of God. 

For these reasons, then, we conclude that the apparently unnatural 
alliance between the Church and the advanced wing of the Liberal 
party, is one which the principles of both demand and which would 
be to both of the greatest service. 
















ARTHUR E. T. NEWMAN. 





Lamentations 






She is so fair! How shall I speak her praise? 

How shall I tell her beauty in my verse? 

Say that at sight of her all clouds disperse 
And dark’ning nights become as halcyon days ; 
Or that the rose blows redder where she walks, 

Yet doth not match the ruby of her lips, 
While lilies droop proud heads on taper stalks 

For envy when she through the garden trips ; 
Say that her hair is gold with life endued, 

The prison where the wanton sunbeams play : 

Or that from her bright eyes proceeds each ray 
Of sunshine to a world else dimly hued. 

But I am weak to do though strong to dare : 

How shall I speak her praise? She is so fair ! 


H. F. HENDERSON. 




























Ruskin and Pre-Raphaelitism. 


THaTt Mr. Ruskin’s views on art have become old-fashioned and 
out-of-date has for more than a decade been the generally accepted 
opinion of writers for the weekly press. That such was never the 
case, or that if it was in some small degree, it is not so now must be 
admitted, even by these scribes, since three books at least t have just 
appeared, which prove the virility and vitality of those views. We 
have only, however, to consider Mr. Ruskin on Pre-Raphaelitism to 
discover how true and how prophetic his utterances on this phase 
of art were, when Pre-Raphaelitism, as such, was in its earliest and 
least persuasive form. 

At the time of the inception of the Pre-Raphaelite movement Mr. 
Ruskin was looked upon as its high priest, and his expositions of 
what he regarded as its principles were as much responsible for the 
flutter in the dove-cots of conventionalism as were the pictures of the 
Pre-Raphaelites themselves, and his participation in the movement 
forms an interesting chapter in art-criticism and history. It is no 
exaggeration to say that without Mr. Ruskin there would not have 
been a Pre-Raphaelite movement. There might have been a Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, though even this is open to conjecture, but 
the brotherhood was a detail in the scheme, and by no means the most 
important of the several details which together formed it. 

If Mr. Ruskin had not written ‘‘ Modern Painters,” it is unlikely 


* At the moment of going to press the news reaches the world, from Brantwood, of 
the death of the Master. Mr. Ruskin died on Saturday, January 20th. With him 
one more member of the group of great men dealt with in the article by Mr. Kineton 
Parkes, passes: one, as is pointed out, who was responsible in so great a degree for 
the dissemination of those principles of art which have so largely contributed to the 
new life which has been infused into English art of the last fifty years. Mr. Ruskin 
had reached his eighty-first year and he dies full of honour.—Ep. N.O.R. 

+1. ‘Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty,” translated from the French of R. De 
La Sizeranne by the Countess of Galloway. (London, George Allen ; 5s.) 

2. ‘Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters,” edited by W. M. Rossetti. (London, 
Hurst and Blackett ; 6s.) 

3. ‘Ruskin: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism,” edited by W. M. Rossetti. (London, 
George Allen ; 10s. 6d.) 
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that Mr. Holman Hunt would have received the germ which imparted 
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to him the insight which enabled him to discern the truth in the work 
of the Quattrocentists. Further, supposing that the brotherhood had 
been formed and the pictures of its members exhibited, without the 
encouragement and support which Mr. Ruskin publicly afforded, it is 
extremely probable that their efforts would have been futile and their 
ardour considerably diminished. Still further, admitting for a moment 
that their work was powerful enough in itself to dispense with any 
advocacy whatsoever, its effect would have been absurdly little com- 
pared with the effect it had upon contemporary and subsequent art, 
by reason of the expositions of Mr. Ruskin. It was his writings and 
speakings on the subject which raised the work of the Pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood to a higher plane; which removed from it the littleness 
of a coterie, anc raised it to the dignity of a movement of the most 
incisive and important character. 
Mr. Ruskin was able to do much for the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, but there is another side to the question when we take into 
consideration how far the work of the brotherhood was useful to Mr. 
Ruskin—the obligation was entirely reciprocal. In ‘* Modern 
Painters,” in ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and in ‘‘ Stones 
of Venice,” Mr. Ruskin strove to indicate the beauty and sincerity of 
Gothic work, and the comparative slightness and fragility of much of 
the work of the Renaissance. In this he was commencing the move- 
ment which we know as the Gothic Revival, and of which the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement was one of the most important factors. Mr. 
Ruskin cried for bread, but contemporary art could only give himstones. 
With the exception of Turner and some very few minor masters, he 
could find little enough to encourage him in the hope that he might 
arouse his country to some worthier effort in its arts. The members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and some one or two others more 
or less intimately connected with them, were the only oneswho responded 
to his appeal, but the response was a very full, if not entirely a 
satisfying one. By their work, Mr. Ruskin was able to point his 
moral, and by it to, very literally, adorn his tale. He could point to 
their pictures as illustrations of his meaning, and he pointed to them 
with a commanding finger, and made people see that here, to a 
considerable extent, was what he asked for: here was a sufficient 
beginning for the reforms in the spirit and in the practice of art which 
he demanded. He was not ungrateful of the help thus offered him in 
the work he had so much at heart, and his enthusiasm grew as he 
watched this work growing beneath the hands of his helpers ; and the 
enthusiasm became a contagion, and thus the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment became a real force and power to make for good. 

There is only a period of ten years between the births of Mr. Ruskin, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and Millais, the first being born in 1819, the 
last in 1829, and they all developed their respective talents at an early 
age, and each one of them was an art student before he was out of his 
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teens. Mr. Ruskin studied with Copley and Fielding, the other three at 
the Academy Schools. Mr. Ruskin was only twenty-four when the first 
volume of his most important work for our purpose was written. 
‘‘Modern Painters” was a power in the land at that time, and 
although it was very severely handled by the critics in many 
directions, it had made itself felt, and was stirring the country and 
preparing it for the great revolt. This was in 1843. In 1846 Millais 
and Mr. Hunt exhibited their first pictures at the Academy. In 1848 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood began the defence of Pre-Raphael- 
itism, and the great exhibition was held in Hyde Park! 

Here we see, in a period extremely limited in point of time, events 
of the deepest import happening, and the events which took place 
from 1843 to 1853 as regards these persons and things have had the 
very greatest influence over the art-life of the subsequent half-century, 
and they have had, too, the very greatest effect upon our national life 
as well. The great exhibition revealed to the country and to the 
world all that was execrable and base in the way of industrial art, if 
industrial art may be said to have existedthen. Atany rate, the taste 
which characterised the exhibits in those branches of manufacture 
which we now regard as the industrial arts, was mournful. As an 
exhibition of thriving manufactures, it was, no doubt, a success, and 
an exhibition of everything that ought not to be as regards the 
decorative aspect of some of those manufactures, it certainly had its 
uses, for it opened the eyes of those few who were less blind than the 
rest to the enormities that were being perpetrated. The effect of this 
has been an alteration in the taste, at first very gradual, but gathering 
impetuosity as it went along, and, since the advent of the new era in 
design and decoration, going with lightning speed. In 1850 we were 
much behind France in our designs and patterns for manufacture, and 
France was in a very poor state too. To-day we have left France, and 
left her out of sight, and we provide the design and decoration for the 
world ; and England is as well the source of the artistic taste of the 
world. 

Turning from industrial art to what used to be called the fine arts, we 
find that not only was a great exhibition of paltry pictures held at the 
same time as the great industrial exhibition, but that it was an 
annual exhibition. There is no need for surprise that our manufac- 
tures showed so little taste when our artists themselves were so 
vulgar, and when their pictures were so contemptible, as nearly all 
the work of the then popular painters really was. 

With such a state of things then artistically and industrially, with 
ugliness and vulgarity in the picture galleries and exhibitions, and 
mahogany furniture and flowered wall papers and damasks in the 
homes of the educated, it is not to be wondered at that a prophet 
should arise, and in his strength protest against all this baseness. 
Mr. Ruskin came from a mahogany and damask home and we can 
readily understand his joy when he first came across the work of 
Hunt, Millais and Rossetti. 
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Hitherto he had confined his panegyrics to Turner and all his 
works; now there was a new object—Pre-Raphaelitism—and so 
Turner and Ruskin and all honest painters and prophets and sincere 
fellows, as well as the actual members of the brotherhood itself, were 
christened Pre-Raphaelites by this ardent, enthusiastic and intrepid 
high-priest. 

There is now a period of half a century between the formation of 
the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood and our own time, and with such an 
interval between then and now, it should not be difficult to form some 
estimate of the effect of the work which its members accomplished. I 
may be regarded from two points of view : the effect of their teaching 
and the effect of the actual pictures and poems themselves. In the 
first case, it has to be recognised, that it was Mr. Ruskin who was 
largely responsible for the promulgation of their views, and so it 
comes about that although we cannot regard him as in any sense a 
member of the brotherhood, we yet have to acknowledge that he was 
the most important factor in the dissemination of the principles which 
were at the source of the movement. 

The actual foundation of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood is due to 
three main causes. The first is to be found in the fact that some one 
lent Mr. Holman Hunt ‘‘ Modern Painters,” which the young and 
aspiring art-student devoured at a first reading. It was the revelation 
he was seeking and it set his sensitive faculties on the alert. It was 
not all that was required, but it was the main factor. Its teaching 
entered his soul and he tells us that ‘‘ the echo of its words stayed 
with him and created a further meaning and value in their inspiration 
whenever his more solemn feelings were touched in any way.” The 
second cause was the discovery at the house of Millais’ father, in 
a copy of the engravings of the frescoes of the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
of the truth and sincerity of aim and intention in painting for which 
they were searching. They found it in the work of the Masters who 
lived before Raphael’s time, and hence the name of the brotherhood 
and of the movement. This must be accounted to Millais. 

The third determining cause was the motive power, found in the 
enthusiasm of Rossetti; he it was who was able to carry the thing 
through and to supply the springs to move to activity the new 
organism. 

In his lecture on Pre-Raphaelitism, delivered at Edinburgh in 1853, 
Mr. Ruskin divides the intellectual activity of the nations of Europe 
into three divisions, Classicalism, Medizvalism and Modernism. 
The first division closes at the fall of Rome, the second midway in 
the career of Raphael, and the third we have still with us even yet. 
The characteristic of Medizvalism was the profession of Christ ; the 
characteristic of Modernism is His denial. The change he detects in 
the fact that Raphael substituted in his mid-career Pagan subjects for 
religious ones in his decorations at the Vatican. Assuming that the 
artist was not entirely uninfluenced by the desires and opinions of 
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those by whom he was employed, we may come to the conclusion that 
the course of Modernism dates from the time of and is due to the 
influence of Pope Julius II. 

From the fali of the Roman Empire to the close of the fifteenth 
century is the period from which the gospel of Pre-Raphaelitism is 
derived. It includes the works and the doings of Goths and Franks: 
of Lombards and Italians: and it is the period when Europe was given 
over to religious enthusiasm, or, as it has been called, fanaticism. 
During this period—the Dark Ages, as some would have it: the age 


of the greatest art the world has ever seen in architecture, painting — 


and sculpture, as others tell us—lived the cathedral builders: the 
painters Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, Fra Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, 
Ghirlandajo : all the greatest masters of ‘the Byzantine school, of that 
of the Florentines, Sienese, Veronese, Paduan, Ferrarese, Bolognese, 
and the school of the Lombards. There is, therefore, no lack of 
material upon which to found a theory, and no very considerable 
restriction as to time. While the word Pre-Raphaelite does indeed 
express the meaning literally of what the movement implies, yet a 
more comprehensive term for it is that sometimes employed, the 
Gothic Revival. 

It is in this wider application that Mr. Ruskin treats Pre-Raphael- 
itism, and in broadening the basis of its appeal, he strengthened it. 
There were comparatively few persons at that date who really cared 
about art as apart from mere picture painting. Mr. Ruskin altered 
this, however, and proved to the mind of the nation as a whole, that 
art in all its aspects appeals and applies to all—that art is a national 
possession. 

Mr. Ruskin read into the work of the members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood a religious tendency, and in several places 
insists on this aspect of the movement. Strange as it seems, the 
shade of doctrine which the critic tried to engraft upon his discovery 
was a purely realistic Christianism, distinctly Nonconformist and as 
distinctly Anti-tractarian. He says in reference to Millais’ picture, 
‘* Mariana in the Moated Grange,” that he is ‘‘ glad to see that the 
lady in blue is heartily tired of her painted window and her idolatrous 
toilet-table,” and he says this in case the members of the brotherhood 
should think that with his general encouragement and appreciation 
he should also be regarded as acquiescing also, if not abetting them 
in their Romanist and Tractarian tendencies. 

This attitude towards and against Tractarianism is one of those 
inconsistencies in Mr. Ruskin’s teaching which I have never been 
able to explain. His most cherished ideal was a return to the spirit 
which animated Gothic work, and as we have seen, he was, in the 
first place, the prophet and then the leader of the great Gothic revival, 
but while the fervour which animated the builders of the cathredrals 
is admired by him, the basis of that fervour, the wonderful abandon- 
ment to religious feeling, is decried. When ar attempt’is made to 
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revive this form of religious zeal, such as we find in the Tractarian 
movement, Mr. Ruskin will have none of it, and pours upon the 
movement the cold water of his disapproval—the essentially prosaic, 
anti-Gothic common-sense of dissent. 

When the brotherhood was first formed, the work taken in hand 
by its respective members was Hunt’s ‘‘ Rienzi,” Rossetti’s ‘‘Girlhood 
of Virgin Mary,” and Millais’ ‘‘ Lorenzo and Isabella.” These three 
works were exhibited in 1849, each having the letters P.R.B. upon 
it. The low rumblings of the coming storm began to be heard, but 
it was not to burst as yet. The following year Hunt exhibited his 
‘‘ British Family sheltering the Christian Missionary.” Millais, his 
‘‘Christ in the Home of his Parents,” or, as it was familiarly 
called, ‘‘The Carpenter’s Shop,” Rossetti his ‘‘ Zece Ancilla 
Domini.” ‘The Carpenter’s shop,” Mr Ruskin described in 1886 
as ‘‘only an elementary, and in many respects an extremely faultful 
example of the master’s first manner.” The exhibition of these 
pictures, whatever their merit, resulted in their makers being attacked 
in all directions. ‘‘ The Carpenter’s Shop,” particularly, was reviled 
vehemently, and irreverence in conception and inadequacy in 
execution, impotency, impurity, guile and presumption, were some 
of the epithets heaped upon their devoted heads by a disturbed and 
irate body of critics, whose only idea of a religious picture was the 
conventionalities which characterise most of the post-Raphaelite 
work, which represented Peter and the fishermen with ‘trains a yard 
long and a background of Italian villas and churches.” In the 
‘‘ Carpenter’s Shop,” on the contrary, a Jewish interior is represented, 
with a child with his wounded hand about to be washed in a bowl of 
water which John brings, while his mother quietly kisses him. In 
the ‘‘ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” Rossetti has treated one of the most 
solemn and beautiful ideas from scripture in a similar manner. Such 
treatment brings now no shock of surprise, but half a century ago 
the shock which these pictures produced was very considerable 
indeed. 

The brotherhood however was not seriously disturbed yet, and 
went on its way another year. In 1851, it was represented by three 
pictures by Millais and one by Holman Hunt, Millais’ pictures were 
‘‘The Woodman’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Marianna in the Moated Grange,” 
and ‘‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark:” Hunt's, ‘‘ The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” 

Now it was that the storm-cloud, pending for these years, burst 
over the devoted heads of the P.R.B., and respectable journals gave 
way to the weakness of vituperation: others suggested to the 
Academy Council, that the Academy had done enough, now that it 
had hung up these absurd pictures for public ridicule. They might 
now be dispensed with and returned to their misguided owners, so 
that no longer might the classic walls of the Academy be disfigured 
by such rubbish! The outcry was almost universal: only in the 
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Spectator did a critic dare to support the principles of the brotherhood 

and in this case, there was a reason, inasmuch as the critic was a 
member of the brotherhood itself, Mr. William Michael Rossetti ! 

While the professional critics erred, however, the greatest critic of 
his time saw true, and Mr. Ruskin entered the lists against the whole 

unworthy array. 

The Times, in May, 1851, wrote of Hunt and Millais : 

‘‘These young artists have unfortunately become notorious by 
addicting themselves to an antiquated style and an affected simplicity 
in painting. We-can extend no toleration to mere servile imitation 
of the cramped style, false perspective and crude colour of remote 
antiquity. We want not to see what Fuseli termed drapery 
‘snapped instead of folded,’ faces bloated into apoplexy, or attenuated 
into skeletons ; colour borrowed from the jars in a druggist’s shop, 
and expression forced into caricature. That morbid infatuation 
which sacrifices truth, beauty, and genuine feeling to mere eccen- 
tricity, deserves no quarter at the hands of the public.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a more hopelessly futile attempt at 
criticism than this sample of journalese. There is no single particular 
in which there lurks even the smallest grain of insight. It is mere 
vulgarity, incompetence, and insolence: coming, however, from 
The Times, with all that journal’s simulated importance, it was 
calculated from its very air of assurance to do the artists harm ; and, 
moreover, it was, unfortunately enough, calculated to do their cause 
harm, which was of even greater importance. To prevent this, the 
author of ‘‘ Modern Painters” stepped forward, and the first pitched 
battle of the wars of the Pre-Raphaelites commenced. 

‘‘These Pre-Raphaelites do not desire or pretend in any way to 
imitate antique painting, as such. . . . As far as I can judge of 
theiraim . . . they intend to surrender no advantage which the 
knowledge or inventions of the present time can afford to their art. 
They intend to return to early days in this point only, that, as far as 
in them lies, they will either draw what they see, or what they suppose 
might have been the actual facts of the scene they desire to represent, 
irrespective of any conventional rules of picture making ; and they 
have chosen their unfortunate, though not inaccurate, name because all 
artists did this before Raphael’s time, and after Raphael’s time did 
not this, but sought to paint fair pictures, rather than represent stern 
facts ; of which the consequence has been that, from Raphael’s time 
to this day, his art has been in acknowledged decadence. 

‘* Now, sir, presupposing that the intention of these men was to 
return to archaic art instead of to archaic honesty, your critic borrows 
Fuseli’s expression respecting ancient draperies ‘ snapped instead of 
folded,’ and asserts that in these pictures there is a ‘servile imitation 
of false perspéctive,’ to which I have just this to answer—that there is 
not one single error in perspective in four out of the five pictures in 
question ; and that in Millais’ ‘Marianna’ there is but this one—that 
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the top of the green curtains in the distant window has too low a 
vanishing point. 

‘« Secondly, that putting aside the small Mulready and the works of 
Thorburn and Sir W. Ross, and perhaps some others of those in the 
miniature room which I have not examined, there is not a single study 
of drapery in the whole Academy, be it in large works or small, 
which, for perfect truth, power, and finish, could be compared, for 
an instant, with the black sleeve of Julia, or with the velvet on the 
breast and the chain-mail of the Valentine of Mr. Hunt’s picture, or 
the white draperies on the table of Mr. Millais’ ‘ Marianna,’ and of the 
right hand figure of the same painter’s ‘ Dove returning to the Ark.’” 

This is a splendid vindication, and a letter which is calculated to 
help and cheer any man, or body of men, instituting a reform and 
appealing to prejudice and blind and ignorant conservatism. It did 
help to cheer them, and, what is more, was followed up a few days 
later Dy another, which, though pointing out the faults of the 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures, concluded in the following prophetic 
words :— 

‘* And so I wish them all heartily good speed, believing in sincerity 
that if they temper the courage and energy which they have shown in 
the adoption of their system with patience and discretion in framing 
it, and if they do not suffer themselves to be driven by harsh and care- 
less criticism into rejection of the ordinary influence over the minds 
of others, they may, as they gain experience, lay in our England 
the foundation of a school of art nobler than the world has seen for 
three hundred years.” 

It was said, in reproach of the P.R.B., that its members were young 
men. Their champion replied in his lecture at Edinburgh in Nov- 
ember, 1853, and since printed in ‘‘ Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting.” 

‘I thank God that the Pre-Raphaelites are young, and that strength 
is still with them, and life, with all the war of it, still in front of them. 
Yet Everett Millais is this year of the exact age at which Raphael 
painted the ‘* Disputa,” his greatest work ; Rossetti and Hunt are 
both of them older still—nor is there one member of the body so young 
as Giotto, when he was chosen from among the painters of Italy to 
decorate the Vatican. But Italy, in her great period, knew her great 
men, and did not ‘despise their youth.’ It is reserved for England 
to insult the strength of her noblest children—to winter their warm 
enthusiasm early into the bitterness of patient battle, and leave to 
those whom she would have cherished and aided, no hope but in 
resolution, no refuge but in disdain.” 

Technical points of criticism are not neglected by any means, and 
in ‘* The Stones of Venice,” the author defends Millais against such 
a criticism :— 

‘* Aerial perspective, as given by the modern artist, is, in nine 
cases out of ten, a gross and ridiculous exaggeration. . . . . In 
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Millais’ ‘ Huguenot,’ the figures were standing about three feet from 
the wall behind them ; and the wise world of critics, which could find 
no other fault with the picture, professed to have its eyes hurt by the 
want of an aerial perspective, which, had it not been accurately given 
(as indeed I believe it was), would have amounted to less than the 
15,000th part of the depth of any given colour.” 

Dealing with the question of the painting of detail which was urged 
against the pictures of the school asa fault, in ‘‘The Art of England, 
its author says :— 

‘¢ Understand, of the so-called ‘ Pre-Raphaelite,’ and, much more, 
the Pre-Raphaelite society, that the primary virtue is the trying to 
conceive things as they are, and thinking and feeling them quite out 
—believing joyfully if we may, doubting bravely if we must, but 
never mystifying or shrinking from, or choosing for argument’s sake, 
this or that fact; but giving every fact its own full power, and every 
incident and accessory its own true place, so that, still keeping to our 
illustrations from Brighton or Yarmouth beach, in that most noble 
picture by Millais—the ‘ Caller Herrin’’—a picture which, as a piece 
of art, I should, myself, put highest of all yet produced by the Pre- 
Raphaelite school—in that most noble picture, I say, the herrings 
were painted just as well as the girl, and the master was not the least 
afraid that, for all he could do to them, you would look at the herrings 
first.” 

Again, the criticisms were not always of so appreciative a character. 
The critic only praised that which he considered worthy and when 
occasion arose he did not scruple to give his adverse opinion as 
fearlessly as he gave his appreciations. But appreciation was 
distinctly the order of the day and Ruskin dealt, not only with the 
actual pictures and with the artists themselves, but he dealt with the 
spirit which emanated from them, and with the mental qualities 
which informed and vitalised their work. In ‘‘ The Art of England” 
he says :— 

‘*So long as the Pre-Raphaelites only paint from nature, however 
carefully selected and grouped, their pictures can never have the 
character of the highest class of compositions. But, on the other 
hand, the shallow and conventional arrangements, commonly called 
‘compositions’ by the artists of the present day, are infinitely farther 
from great art than the most patient work of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
That work is, even in its humblest form, a secure foundation capable 
of infinite superstructure ; a reality of true value, as far as it reaches, 
while the common artistical effects and groupings are a vain effort at 
superstructure without foundation—utter negation and fallacy from 
beginning to end. But more than this, the very faithfulness of the 
Pre-Raphaelites arises from the redundances of their imaginative 
power. Not only can all the members of the school compose a 
thousand times better than the men who pretend to look down on 
them, but I question whether even the greatest men of old times 
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possessed more exhaustless i:vention than either Millais or Rossetti ; 

and it is partly the very ease with which they invent which leads them 
to despise invention. Men who have no imagination, but have 
learned merely to produce a spurious resemblance of its results by the 
recipes of composition, are apt to value themselves mightily on their 
concoctive science; but the man whose mind a thousand living 
imaginations haunt, every hour, is apt to care too little for them ; and 
to long for the perfect truth, which he finds is not to be come at so 
easily. And though I may perhaps hesitatingly admit that it is 
possible to love the truth of reality so intensely, yet I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that there is no hope for those who despise it, and 
that the painter, whoever he may be, who despises pictures already 
produced by the Pre-Raphaelites, has himself no capacity of becoming 
a great painter of any kind.” 

Again in ‘‘ The Stones of Venice” he says : 

‘*The calls upon the imagination are multiplied as a great painter 
finishes ; and from larger incidents he may proceed into the most 
minute particulars, and lead the companion imagination to the veins 
in the leaves and the mosses of the trunk, and the shadows of the 
dead leaves upon the grass, but always multiplying thoughts, or 
subjects of thought, never working for the sake of realisation ; the 
amount of realisation actually reached depending on his space, his 
materials, and the nature of the thoughts he wishes to suggest. In 
the sculpture of an oak tree, introduced above an Adoration of the 
Magi, on the tomb of the Doge Marco Dolfino, the sculptor has been 
content with a few leaves, a single acorn, and a bird ; while, on the 
other hand, Millais’ willow-tree, with the robin in the background of 
his ‘‘ Ophelia,” carries the appeal to the imagination into particulars 
so multiplied and minute that the work nearly reaches realisation. 
But it does not matter how near realisation the work may approach 
in its fulness, or how far off it may remain in its slightness, so long 
as realisation is not the end proposed, but the informing our spirit 
of the thoughts of another. And, in this greatness and simplicity of 
purpose all noble art is alike, however slight its means, or however 
perfect, from the rudest mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice to the most 
tender finishing of the ‘‘ Huguenot” or the ‘‘ Ophelia.” 

The author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” in order that a thing may be 
wholly beautiful, insists that it must be infinite, complete, sym- 
metrical, temperate, reposeful and pure, and in works of art there 
must be truth, imagination and beauty, and as the degrees of these 
vary in a picture or a poem, so does the greatness of the picture or 
poem vary. 

Do then the Pre-Raphaelite paintings meet these requirements? I 
think if three typical pictures of its three greatest exponents are con- 
sidered, it must be conceded that they most certainly do fulfil them 
and that right plenteously. Rossetti’s ‘‘ Dante’s Dream,” Holman 
Hunt’s ‘‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia,” and Millais’ ‘‘ Vale of Rest,” 
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are essentially truthful, imaginative and beautiful. Are they not 
complete, reposeful, symmetrical and temperate? and they are more- 
over possessed of purity and infinitude. 

In the three great painters who together formed the brotherhood 
there exists a trinity of genius unique in the history of English art. 
In the great days of Italian painting perhaps an analogue may be 
found but only there. United by the strong ties of a common creed, 
in their early days, they allowed their united enthusiasm to accom- 
plish great things. As was natural, however, each had to go his 
own way eventually, but not until their joint mission had been 
triumphantly accomplished. In Mr. Ruskin’s writings, however, 
there is a bond which will always hold the works of these three men 
together, and as Mr. Ruskin served them so courageously in their 
struggling days, so in his writings he will render them eternal 
service in binding together their names, and in voicing the principles 
by which they worked. 

KINETON PARKES. 


Spring Thoughts 


Like ‘‘ king cups” rising in splendour 
From meadows green in spring, 

Are remembrances sweet and tender 
That the evenings sometimes bring. 


Sweet thoughts that soothe and soften 
And charm away my pain, 

That tears to my eyes start often 
When thinking of you again. 


Of days that seem like flowers, 
And a scent that holds me fast, 

That the grayest twilight dowers 
With the fragrance of the past. 
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Suraj Mal." 


THe worldly possessions of Suraj Mal, son of Chand Mal, Jat, con- 
sisted of a small thatched one-roomed hut, with a few cooking pots, 
twenty square feet of yard enclosed by a thorn fence, a wife and three 
children with matted hair and no clothing to speak of, and a milch 
buffalo who shared the yard with the rest of the family when the 
nights were hot and occupied half the verandah during the rains and 
cold weather. The woman, when not engaged in household duties, 
carried head loads of grass and wood ; the children, of varying ages 
from six to twelve, scared birds from robbing crops and fruit trees, 
and did other odd jobs ; while the man from early morn to nightfall 
was the bond slave of Ram Kishen, Bunniah, the money lender, who 
kept a general store from which the village obtained its supplies of 
grain, ghee, oil, and other articles of food. Weeding, ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, carrying, his days were a round of endless toil. 
Wages he had none; the Bunniah doled out food in return for his 
services, and tried to grasp the earnings of his wife and children, 
which averaged about three rupees a month. Yet two years ago 
Suraj Mal had owned the three fields he now worked in as bond slave 
and a comfortable tiled house ; his name figured in the last settlement 
record as Mouroosee Kashtkar (hereditary cultivator), which meant 
that those fields had belonged to his family for generations. His 
present plight was due to the following causes. When his father 
died and money was required for funeral and other expenses he had 
signed without question a bond drawn up by Ram Kishen, Bunniah, 


* With great reluctance I spell this name according to the modern scientific 
system adopted by the Government of India and learned authorities everywhere, 
because I know that the ordinary English reader would pronounce it more correctly 
if written Sooruj Mull in the old style. Let it be Sooruj Mull to him throughout 
the story, which illustrates the necessity that exists in India for placing some restric- 
tions on the power possessed by the cultivating classes in British districts of alienating 
their fields by mortgage and sale, and thus becoming the bond slaves of the money- 
lenders from generation to generation, through their own ignorance and improvidence. 
Lord Curzon’s Government has lately taken up this question with a view to legislating 
on it, and has introduced a Bill, now under consideration, for the protection of 
cultivators in the Punjab, which should prove a useful experiment, 
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to procure an advance of two hundred rupees to be repaid within a 
year; then the rains failed and a fresh bond for another advance was 
easily executed ; his sister’s marriage necessitated a third advance 
shortly afterwards; a fourth, fifth, and sixth followed in quick 
succession, the Bunniah was so obliging. When the time came for 
his creditor to recover according to the statute of limitation, to avoid 
law costs and a decree of the Civil Court, what was simpler than to 
sign a fresh deed? It took away his breath to find, having received 
in all six hundred rupees, that he was now responsible, including 
interest and his father’s debts, for three thousand, and must mortgage 
his land as security. In course of time the mortgage was turned into 
sale. Though the Sirkar was very reluctant to oust a mouroosee 
kashtkar, the Court, he was told, could not go behind a written 
contract acknowledged by the defendant and bearing no signs of 
fraud, notwithstanding the fact that one of the parties to it could not 
read or write and knew nothing of accounts. Not until he was 
obliged to till his ancestral fields for the benefit of his former creditor 
did Suraj Mal realise what a fool he had been. Still it was hard his 
wife and children should suffer for his folly. That thought rarely 
forsook him. When a man’s brain is continually baked by a tropical 
sun half the year and his body shivers under a thin blanket the other 
half, he can hardly be expected to appreciate the free trade principles 
of a law that has brought about these conditions and reduced his 
family to a state of semi-starvation. Yet it never occurred to Suraj 
Mal to rebel against his fate, till Nathu came from a native state 
across the border and told under the peepul tree of the difficulties 
experienced in Somapore by Bunniahs who wanted to sell up their 
debtors. ‘‘To begin with,” said Nathu, ‘‘the land in our country 
all belongs to the Raj, so we can only mortgage crops and cattle. 
The Bunniah can never take possession of our fields, and if we have 
no crops or cattle how can he recover his advances? If he refuses to 
make any advances, how is he to live? He thrives somehow—it is 
the way of his tribe—and charges high interest. But owing and 
paying are two different things, and the Raj Courts are not bound by 
the same rules as yours. Even if they were, what is the use of a 
decree where it cannot be executed for fear of broken heads? Our 
Bunniahs know this, and so does the Raj and its police. The Sirkar’s 
decrees are different, and your Bunniahs can‘get them enforced and 
go to sleep without fear of having their books burnt, or risk of falling 
from a camel, or tumbling into a ravine on a midnight journey. It 
is well to live under the shadow of the great Sirkar in some ways, 
especially if you have money in stock, but if there be only a strong 
arm and empty belly, and your womenkind have neither face nor 
form to tempt the oppressor, give me the Raj.” 

One day after this, as Suraj Mal walked to the fields with another 
man after his morning meal—a drink of thin gruel—the bird which 
answers to the English magpie flew out of a bush on his left. 
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‘* Ari, bhai! (Hullo, brother). See the evil omen,” his mate 
exclaimed. ‘‘ For which of us is calamity in store?” 

‘* Worse luck can scarce befall me,” was the reply. 

He recalled that saying when he went home at night and found his 
wife down with fever." There was no hospital within a dozen miles. 
In a week she died from want of strength to resist the fever—having 
had little to eat for a long time, said the village, scowling furtively at 
Ram Kishen, Bunniah, who refused an advance for the funeral feast, 
which the neighbours managed between them. They purchased 
oblivion from woe for poor Suraj Mal that night by making him 
drunk. With blood-shot eyes he marched up to the Bunniah’s shop 
on the morrow, and boldly demanded a fair wage instead of a star- 
vation pittance of the commonest rations. The Bunniah, exuding 
ghee from his fat body and cunning from his small eyes, agreed to 
give the same as before—‘‘ which is liberal,” he remarked, ‘‘ seeing 
that now there will be one mouth less to feed”—but was eventually 
obliged to promise two rupees a month in addition, as he knew he 
could get no one to cultivate the land on such cheap terms. 

Suraj Mal spent the two rupees on drink the first month, as the 
sight of his motherless children maddened him. Then the youngest 
child sickened and died, and more drink became necessary. Ram 
Kishen began to reprimand him in unmeasured terms for being slack 
at his work. One night, without a word to a single soul, he made a 
long tramp across the border to seek for comfort from Nathu, and 
did not return till the next evening. That was at the end of April. 
In the first week of May, according to his usual custom, Ram Kishen 
went to the market town, which was the head quarters of the district, 
to lodge his gains in the bank and make fresh purchases. At that 
time of the year a journey of twelve miles on a sure-footed pony was 
best performed by night, so he started about one a.m., after a 
comfortable snooze, with two servants in attendance. They returned 
two hours after, and reported to the village Thanah (police post) that 
they had been overpowered by five men who rose up out of a nullah, 
and threatened to kill them if they did not run away. ‘As for the 
Seth, God knows what became of him and the pony.” The Chief 
Constable’s enquiries resulted in Ram Kishen’s body being discovered 
in a well, and the pony being found grazing not far off. The bag of 
rupees he was proved f® have taken with him could not be traced, yet 
his pearl earrings and the rings on his fingers had not been removed, 
and there was no mark of violence on his person. No other evidence 
being forthcoming, the two servants who had been with him were 
committed a fortnight after to be tried by the Sessions Court on a 
charge of murder. No one outside the murdered man’s family 
pretended to regret his untimeiy end, least of all Suraj Mal. Under 
the peepul tree his voice was as loud as any in sympathy with the 
two accused, the wailing of whose relatives went to his heart. 

The day before the trial, the District Magistrate, meeting the 
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Sessions Judge, said: ‘‘A most extraordinary thing happened this 
morning. A man came into my Court and said I had better hang 
him and not the men accused of the murder of Ram Kishen, Bunniah, 
as they were innocent, and only ran away while he did the deed. The 
Bunniah, he explained, had long been his enemy—had cheated 
him out of his fields, starved his wife and child to death, and ground 
him down to the dust. He couldn’t stand it any longer, so waylaid 
him on the night in question, and swore he would throttle him if he 
did not give him back his land. The two servants were frightened 
and ran away, because he pretended that some friends of his were at 
hand, and would kill them if they did not decamp. Then the Bunniah 
abused him, and he, seizing him by the throat, dragged him from 
his pony, and shortly afterwards discovered, to his surprise, that the 
man was dead, so he threw the body into a well. Now he had come 
to confess in order that innocent men might not suffer for his fault. I 
pressed him as to what had become of the bag of rupees, and who 
helped him, but he swore there had been no robbery and he had no 
accomplice. What the two servants had stated on this point was 
trumped up to hide their cowardice. The man appeared to be quite 
sane, and made his confession calmly and deliberately while I wrote 
itdown. He is a big, manly fellow, with a good open countenance, 
and gave his name as Suraj Mal, Jat.” 

The village still talks of Suraj Mal’s courage, how he braved the 
gallows to save two innocent men and was sent across the kala 
pant * for life—which nowadays means that if he behaves well he will 
be released after twenty years. No one knows that when Nathu went 
to see him in prison his last words to that friend while the warder’s 
back was turned were: ‘‘ You see I was true to you and did not split. 
Now mind you are true to your promise to me, or when I return it 
will be worse for you. My share of the loot is to be spent on my two 
sons, and you will bring them up in your own house and tell them to 
live under the Raj, not the Sirkar.” 

‘Yes, yes, brother ; I swear it, Ram Ram.” t 

To the warder who tried to cheer him by saying the kala pani was 
not half so bad as it had been painted, Suraj Mul replied, ‘‘ What- 
ever it is it can’t be worse than being Ram Kishen’s slave.” 


The case of Suraj Mal, Jat, was cited by the Commissioner of the 
Division as a striking instance of the necessity that exists for reforming 
a law that permits the natural owners of the soil being ousted by the 
money-lending classes ; that decrees usurious rates of interest rather 
than violate the sanctity of a written contract; that applies precepts 


* Kala pani, literally, black water ; the term generally used for transportation to 
the Andaman islands, as convicts are sent across the sea or black water, — 

t A common benedictory salutation among Hindoos, equivalent to our English 
**God bless you.” 
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current in civilized communities to communities which ought not to 
be less happy because they do not know what modern civilization 
means. ‘‘ We have been writing and deliberating on this subject for 
years,” he observed to the District Judge; ‘‘ every one admits that a 
remedy is called for, but except in the Deccan nothing has been 
done. All honour to Lord Curzon’s Government for bringing in a 
Bill at last to protect the Punjab peasantry.” 

‘The question bristles with difficulties,” remarked the other, a 
trained member of the Civil Service. 

‘* | know it does; but are we to breed a mutiny for fear of breaking 
some rule of political economy? Good government risks small evils 
to cure big ones. If I had a more highly trained intelligence and had 
not been raised in a regiment I might be content to wait another ten 
years for some of these difficulties to right themselves. As it is, I 
often think of a little anecdote told me years ago by a civilian sec- 
retary to a local administration, who was supposed to be an authority 
on land revenue settlement. He had written a long minute for the 
instruction of a new Chief Commissioner who, though he bore the title 
of colonel, had been many years in administrative charge of a district, 
and flattered himself that the arguments set forth in it would meet 
with ready acquiesence. His surprise was great when summoned by 
his chief to hear him say good humouredly, ‘ Look here, Smith, I 
have to thank you for a very able paper; but though I may not be 
able to refute your opinions in writing I know you are wrong from 
my practical experience and knowledge of the people. It won’t wash. 
Logicians like you can prove anything. Now my ideas are’—here 
he proceeded to expound them—‘ please oblige me by putting them 
in shape and find arguments to support them. I have generally 
found,’ he added with a laugh, ‘that when anything really sub- 
stantial has been done for the people in India it has been the work of 
blunderers like me, not of scientific, clever fellows like you.’ Smith 
acknowledged to me that in regard to that particular question the 


Chief Commissioner proved to be in the right.” 
G. H. TREvor. 





Entering Lilliput Land 


‘‘LETIFER ANNUS.” It would be impossible in words more fit 
or few than those used by Virgil to summarise the chief 
features of the present season and of the opening century. 
Anniversaries have been described as always sad, and epochs 
as never opening save inauspiciously. With the sky, week 
in, week out, month after month, an unbroken“ expanse of 
funeral pall ; with the whole of England suffused by an atmosphere 
that would be considered unusually opaque for London on Lord 
Mayor’s day; with bronchitis and influenza—two household 
words, as stereotyped as blizzard in a New York winter ; or when as 
was the case some years ago, that atmospheric visitation was first, 
together with canvas-back ducks, sent across the Atlantic for 
European consumption ; with Zimes obituary columns, each day 
more conspicuous than on the preceding one, beating the record for 
length and for distinction of the names composing it; with a war 
differing from other struggles of earlier centuries in being waged in a 
land which, as no other country has shown itself to be, is the grave of 
European reputations, civil, military and diplomatic: the sepulchre 
of family hopes, of individual careers, and the charnel house of the 
joy and promise of life. The new era, which differences of chrono- 
logical phrase will not allow one, numerically, to particularize, has 
come in so darkly, that the very worst which it yet may have in 
store for us can scarcely fail to be bright by contrast. 

Of all the books illustrating the social life during the first half or 
three-quarters of the nineteenth century, few are by comparison, 
perhaps, so little known and so rich a storehouse of serviceable infor- 
mation as the memoirs of Sir Henry Taylor and Sir Archibald Alison, 
the latter—the Mr. Wordy, so lightly spoken of in ‘‘ Coningsby ”— 
whose ‘‘ History of the War, in twenty volumes,” plainly proved Prov- 
idence to be on the side of the Tories. One feature and one only is 
possessed in common by these two books: their respective authors 
looking at life, at mankind, and at everything from points of view 
notably different, and through mediums of education or prejudice 
rendering much sympathy between the two impossible, agreed in 
considering their own portion of the nineteenth century to be of such 
transcendent interest because of its historic issues and its distinguished 
personalities, as to cause its closing years inevitably to suffer by 
comparison with its opening promise. ‘‘ There were giants in those 
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days,” is the sort of exclamation welling to the surface in nearly every 
chapter. There can only be Lilliputians hereafter, is the prediction 
in which both writers are practically united. 

As on entering upon this new stage one looks out upon the life of 
the world, one can scarcely help being struck by a certain 
appropriateness in the remark just quoted. Of all the personal forces 
animating or directing the twentieth century’s movements, where are 
those which at first sight impress the imagination, as it was impressed 
by the men who, but twelve months since, were visibly moulding its 
history? When at the Whitsun season of 1899 passed away the man 
whose long occupancy of it had caused a Flintshire country house to 
share the fame reflected by Disraeli upon a Buckinghamshire manor, 
there departed the last of the long line of the ‘‘ Anakims ” in English 
administration and statesmanship. Our affairs may not be conducted 
to-day any less skilfully than when the red-leather Cabinet boxes 
found their way into Disraeli’s room, looking across the green, where 
shrilly screamed the pea-fowl, into the churchyard, where he lies 
buried, while in the valley below bubbles and gurgles the little brook 
he used playfully to call that ancient river, the river Kishon, or 
when the same crimson repositories of state secrets were placed side 
by side with a proof-sheet of Butler’s Analogy, on the table in the 
Hawarden Temple of Silence. One result, however, upon the 
political life of the country, the disappearance of men of moral and 
intellectual stature like these two giants of their epoch, is already and 
in a very visible degree, having. The secessions to Rome following 
the Tractarian movement of Newman and others, was shown by facts 
and figures in the writings of J. B. Mozley, to have appreciably 
diminished the number of highly qualified candidates of the old 
sort for ordination. 

So long as men who, apart from their achievements in public affairs 
were, like Disraeli and Gladstone, the most commanding intellectual 
figures of their day, lived, as throughout their course both of them did, 
in the House of Commons, St. Stephens was, in a very special sense, 
a centre of the best life of the country. Whoever may be the leaders, 
the standard of Parliamentary ability or usefulness does not probably 
vary much in the rank and file of either side. An election agent as 
shrewd as the late Mr. Schnadhorst, on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
in 1894, very clearly, prosaically, and without a touch of sentiment in 
his enumeration of them, stated his reasons for thinking that the with- 
drawal of a figure like Mr. Gladstone’s from its long familiar 
surroundings, must not only disorganize a party, but by robbing the 
place of a chief attraction would for a time render desirable candidates 
less impatient to get into Parliament at a particular date. Hence- 
forth in Mr. Schnadhorst’s words, men will not be able to date back 
their parliamentary recollections from Gladstone ; they will wait their 
personal or family convenience before they press into the place, Of 
course, the fascinations of Westminster Palace, under whatever 
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personal dispensation, will always be equally potent to something 
more than a quorum. There is no club containing so many corners 
for observing all the shades and romances of contemporary life and 
character, social and personal, not less than political, so convenient 
or so numerous as the institution traditionally called the best Club in 
London. There is no temple of the drama presenting so many swiftly 
following sequences of theatrical surprise, so much that is interesting 
in its gradual unfolding, or impressive in the strangeness of its 
denouement, as the Theatre Royal, St. Stephens. But to say that 
the attractiveness of the place remains the same, when actors of 
Gladstonian calibre have ceased to be ‘‘in the bill,” would be much 
the same as to allege that the demand for seats at the Lyceum or at 
Her Majesty’s, can never vary, whether Sir Henry Irving is being 
féted on the other side of the Atlantic, or Mr. Beerbohm Tree is out 
of the programme at his own playhouse, because he has been com- 
manded by the Queen to Windsor. 

The want may be fully supplied before the new era has got out of 
its infancy. At this moment it differs from most or many of its pre- 
decessors in opening with fewer men whose names are household 
words than most of us can recollect, figuring in the different depart- 
ments of the life of the nation, or even of the world. 

The closing days of the century that is gone, left us sensibly poorer, 
not only in great personalities, but in personalities specially typical of 
the time wherein they lived. Politeness and obedience to chrono- 
logical order demand priority here to one or two feminine names. In 
the Oxford of the sixties and much later, it was common enough to 
hear some austere savant or graver head of a house, jauntily asking 
a contemporary as staid as himself, to accompany him in a stroll up 
Heddington Hill to pay an afternoon call on The Maid of Athens— 
no connection, it should be said, with her immortalized by Byron ; 
that heroine did, as a historic fact, by some quarter of a century, 
survive the author of her name and fame. Gronow and Trelawny 
have both told us of the Byronic enthusiast who, making a special 
pilgrimage to Attica, found indeed the Byronic original, but long 
since robbed by years of her beauty and sadly worn by family cares. 
Her namesake, who lived on Heddington Hill, was known in real 
life as Mary Skene; she belonged to a Greek family, some of 
whose members had perished in the massacre of Scio in 1822, 
when an ancestress was preserved from slaughter that she might be 
sold into slavery. Other members of this family settled in the great 
towns of Lancashire; some of them became acquainted with the 
poetess, Felicia Hemans, whose Christian name was among those 
born by the Heddington family. From Lancashire, through circum- 
stances arising out of her Hemans acquaintance, Mary Skene drifted 
to Oxford. She was becoming a lady of note when she left the 
Irwell. She very soon developed into a personage, once she settled 
upon the Isis. Long before the week’s end parties of Mark Pattison, 
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or of Benjamin Jowett, became cosmopolitan links between the social 
and intellectual life of the University town and that of the surrounding 
world, Mary Skene’s receptions were famous. John Wilson, the 
‘*Christopher North” of Blackwood, himself educated at Magdalen, 
William Aytoun’s colleague in the Bon Gaultier Ballads, often visited 
the place then, but never without being guests in the Skene menage. 
To other visitors, special attractions might well be presented by the 
young lady relatives, who were constantly under the charge of the 
Chatelaine of Heddington Hill ; one of these was afterwards to become 
the wife of the then Provost of Queen’s, later the Archbishop of York, 
Dr. Thomson, the stateliest, as well as one among the most eloquent 
and kindly prelates who ever presided over the Northern Province. 
But the special claim to remembrance possessed by this lady, who 
just failed to live into the twentieth century, was less the part played 
by her in her day, in preparing the University town to become a 
social centre for tre whole of England as well, than the example of 
social and philanthropic usefulness on a wider scale, entitling her, as 
it did, to be considered one of those feminine reformers of her epoch, 
one that is of the carliest members of the class, which in later years 
included the Princess Mary of Cambridge. To show that an existence, 
bright with culture and the higher graces of life, might also be 
dedicated to social service, in such a way that there should be no 
sacrifice of the decorative to the serviceable, and that errands of mercy 
should add a new grace to feminine accomplishments, this was the 
chief feature in Mary Skene’s course; she worked as a nurse, even 
before the example of Florence Nightingale had become one among 
the most bracing agencies for good of her epoch. She even did nota 
little towards completing the philanthropic purpose which John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry had begun. When Mary Skene’s 
attention was first turned to the moral and sanitary state of prisons, 
the new chapter in the history of gaol reform which has long since 
advanced further than in early Victorian days seemed possible, had 
still to be opened. Especially bad was the state of the prison at 
Oxford, situated at that place not very much above water level, and 
upon an unhealthy soil. Mary Skene literally forced her way into the 
building; her courage was gradually recognised by the county 
authorities, especially by the late Mr. Langston, formerly one of the 
Oxford M.P.’s, known in the shires as one among the most famous 
timber jumpers of his day, but still justly remembered as one among 
the kindest, shrewdest, and most enlightened of midland country 
gentlemen. Mary Skene’s patient years of unadvertised labour had 
long before this attracted to her the notice of the Prince Consort and 
his family. She had become one of the intimate circle at Windsor. 
Nor were many attempts of the Queen’s husband, and those about him, 
to elevate and brighten the social condition of England, entered upon 
without the advice of Mary Skene. 

Since the nearly unnoticed death of this remarkable lady, whose 
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influence on the social polity of Oxford, was never more visibly active 
than at the present moment, there have followed her more than one 
of her sex, whose place the twentieth century has not as yet given 
any promise of refilling. Even now, with the last of our Parliamentary 
Reform Acts almost belonging to ancient history, the extent of 
the social revolutions wrought by successive extensions of the 
Parliamentary franchise are imperfectly understood. Before the 
conservative party, that he was afterwards to depress and disintegrate, 
was founded both in name and in fact by Sir Robert Peel, the social 
composition of the House of Commons differed much less from that 
of the House of Lords to-day than does the hereditary chamber of the 
twentieth century differ from the Upper House in its eighteenth 
century condition of existence. The 1832 Reform Act, placing power 
in the hands of the ten pounders, gave three-fifths of the House of 
Commons to the Borough Members and destroyed the Nomination 
Boroughs, hitherto the strength of the aristocratic party. On the 
new basis Peel raised the whole system of his political and legislative 
structure ; he was absolutely the first to recognise the new ruling 
power, which in the past he had vainly ignored or resisted, but 
which the Whigs and the social conditions of the time, proving their 
best allies, had created or organised. Hence the series of measures 
beginning with Free Trade, all conceived in the interests of the new 
power and with the end of securing its support. To buy cheap and 
to sell dear, is the idea underlying many of Disraeli’s most famous 
sarcasms against the statesman who no one now doubts, made a 
mistake in not putting official harness on his early assailant. There 
is nothing in the most recent instalment of the Peel Papers, so ably 
edited by Mr. C. S. Parker and published by Mr. Murray, to 
disturb, but rather much to confirm the conventional views of the 
early relations between the great minister and the rising hope of 
Toryism. The one point now to be fully elucidated is the exact 
moment at which Disraeli ceased to be a possible or actual aspirant 
to office under Peel and began to be, or decided on being his 
overthrower. All the confusions and contradictions, in the accounts 
of the temper and purpose of the two men, have been shown to arise 
from the fact that the date of their mutual alienation becoming 
decisive and final seems even now, more or less, conjectural. The 
entire trading class, great and small, wholesale and retail, rallied 
round Sir Robert Peel ; meanwhile the complaint of the Tory writers 
of the period, chief among them Sir Archibald Alison, in his already 
named autobiography, was that the working classes have ground 
down to the lowest point consistent with production, and the con- 
sumers squeezed to the lowest point consistent with consumption. 
If as this authority held, society was democratized even before the 
Queen came to her throne, what would he have said of the social 
consequences of Household Suffrage, first in the Boroughs, then in 
the Counties. 
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Not till the old century was at least moribund, had there arisen a 
great lady, who if not exactly in the manner that so reactionary and 
exclusive a critic as Alison would have approved, yet in the way 
most practical and salutary recognised the new social conditions, out 
of which some good had to be got, for the political connection which 
recognised its lady paramount, in the late Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The service which may be rendered by ‘“‘ houses and by hostesses ” 
to the political forces in which they are interested, may be easily 
overrated. But of one thing there is no doubt, the efforts, the skill 
and the tact, of Lady Salisbury, did more than any other individ- 
ual cause of our time, to remove from Conservatism, the reproach of 
being as ill-provided with drawing room agencies of discipline and 
consolidation, as since the formation of the Carlton by the celebrated 
Whip “ Billy Holmes,” it has been fortunate in its club economy. 
The death of his wife, as well as the failing eyesight of the late 
Lord Stanhope, the historian, brought to a premature end the 
political re-unions at the well-known house in Grosvenor Place, 
which carried on for Conservatism, the social service rendered by the 
great Lady Jersey, the Zenobia of ‘‘ Endymion,” up to the death of 
her incomparable daughter, Lady Clementina Villiers. The family 
house of the Stanleys in St. James’ Square, has of course been 
open to the party from the days of the famous fourteenth Lord 
Derby onwards; its dignified hospitalities have not perhaps been 
worth many votes to the party on a division. During later years, the 
burden of entertaining for the party has fallen upon the present 
representatives of the Stanhope family beneath the same Grosvenor 
Place roof and upon younger members of the party, especially Sir 
Matthew and Lady Ridley. It is the highest praise, but it is most 
literally deserved, to say that, for the consolidation and disciplining 
of the new conservatism in private life, Lady Salisbury did all that 
Sir Robert Peel’s statesmanship accomplished for the party. Lady 
Palmerston, whose drawing-room at Cambridge House, was quite 
essential to her husband at Westminster, never thought of trying 
to do for Liberalism what was actually performed by Lady 
Salisbury for Conservatism. Together with his womankind, every 
M.P. whose vote might be of the smallest assistance to a 
Palmerstonian Administration was bidden to the famous mansion 
surrounded by its own courtyard in Piccadilly, and like many 
other such places converted into a club. Long before, as 
lady paramount of her party, the wife of the Prime Minister 
held her court in Arlington House, her reputation as a brilliant 
talker was established. No hostess ever understood better than 
Lady Salisbury the point at which she should efface or assert 
herself. In the rank and file supporting the Conservative principles 
are more heterogeneous and ill-assorted elements, whose fusion to- 
gether is but slowly effected, than within any liberal area of a similar 
extent. Till within comparatively a few years back, Lord Aber- 
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gavenny then with Mr. Markham Spofforth, as his Fidus Achates 
holding his famous lodges in his Dover Street House, played in a 
lofty nor yet entirely ineffective manner, the part of an over- 
ruling providence on the consrvative side; many were the slight 
schisms which his august and paternal intervention prevented from 
going to dangerous lengths; not few were the rebellions against the 
recognised leaders that his agency kept in the embryonic stage. In 
his own peculiar way, he fulfilled in fact the functions of the chorus 
in a Greek play, that of a well-informed spectator of a critical turn ; 
more appropriately yet, Lord Abergavenny might in those days have 
been compared to the Homeric looker-on, whom the poet indicates by 
the indefinite, TIS, and who in fact symbolizes the constraining or 
restraining force of public opinion. The policy of the husband was 
not indeed to be canvassed in the drawing room of the wife, yet much 
more fully and freely than might have been expected, as well as after 
the most natural fashion in the world, did the guests find themselves 
quietly talking over Lord Salisbury’s last move. As the conversation 
proceeded, the genius loci or whatever else in the associations of the 
place it was, diffused even among those who had fancied themselves 
ready to become malcontents, a stimulating sense of identification with 
each fresh phase, in the development of their leader’s policy. In thus 
fusing all the elements of conservatism, in sending away her guests, 
as the more representative of their number always declared, with a 
feeling of fresh obligation to support their chief, and a new conviction 
that the interests of country and party were one, indivisible and the 
same, Lady Salisbury was indebted even more to her womanly kind- 
liness, than to the greatness of the position, affording scope for the 
exercise of the gentler quality. 

The irreparable loss in the lady paramount of the system, sus- 
tained by the new conservatism, was speedily followed by the removal 
of a lady, who in her relations to all the sections of non-political, 
smart society at large, filled a position of influence and organization, 
resembling in its way that in another sphere occupied by the wife of 
the Prime Minister. By her careful and artistic cultivation of excep- 
tional aptitudes, the wife of a famous European diplomatist, a former 
Danish Minister in England, had won a place such as with all their 
brilliant successes and widely spread influence, few foreign queens of 
English society have ever yet known. Madame de Falbe was the 
typical hostess of a period whose social cosmopolitanism is in advance 
of anything witnessed during earlier years of the Victorian age. 
Everyone has heard of the great tradesman’s reply to a question con- 
cerning the personnel of his fellow-guests at a certain royal dwelling, 
‘‘ Rather a mixed lot.” It is such influences, as those of Madame 
de Falbe, which have been instrumental in harmoniously affect- 
ing the transition from the old and exclusive regime in English 
society, to that which is cosmopolitan and new. To see at once what, 
in the social prejudices and traditions of an old and intensely Con 
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servative organization, it may be of social service to an entirely new 
dispensation to preserve; to decide correctly what are the new 
elements,which for amusement, if not for edification need be infused 
into the system ; that is the work which was perfectly performed by 
Madame de Falbe. Noone so conversant with the foreign modes and 
habits that have recently become domesticated among us, ever 
showed so just an idea of the conceptions dominating the better 
English life of nineteenth or twentieth century society. Long before 
slumming in the East end became the recreation of fashion in the 
West, Madame de Falbe, both at her country house and in her 
London parties had shown how, to the advantage of all concerned, 
society and sanitation might go together. A visit to her Bedford- 
shire estate enabled her guests to carry away from it as many pre- 
cepts making for physical righteousness as they could have collected 
in the course of a trip to Hygeiopolis itself. 

That there should always exist the same number of master spirits 
of the same calibre, in art or letters, or in any of the liberal profes- 
sions, is little to be expected, or perhaps even to be regarded as 
desirable. In politics, the ideal statesman for a country governed 
like England, is as the cases of Peel and Palmerston would seem to 
show, less one boasting the genius. of a Gladstone, or of a Disraeli, 
than one whose practical gifts are in however faint a degree, dashed 
with some suspicion of mediocrity. In literary or pictorial art, it is 
often to be desired that expression should be given to thoughts and 
aspects of life and character to which the overtowering genius may 
not himself condescend. Thus it is that minor poets, the Longfellows 
and the Cloughs have their uses as well as the immortal bards whose 
lyrics are tuned to higher strains. Thus, too, it is that the poet holds 
up more faithfully the mirror to nature. That writers or painters of the 
first order of merit, that orators, statesmen, or diplomatists standing 
upon the same level as those we have known in the past, are not 
perhaps to be found in great numbers at the present moment, is not 
necessarily of ill omen for the new century, and is not itself to be 
accounted a novel, any more than an alarming experience. The 
single respect in which on entering upon the new era, we might seem 
to be at a disadvantage in comparison with our state during past 
epochs, is not so much the disappearance of celebrities,as the removal 
of men or women pre-eminent for sympathetically reflecting some 
among the more distinctive tendencies and movements of their time, 
But these are the sorts of persons, the incarnations as they may be 
roughly called, of the spirit of their age, which the study of all periods 
and of all countries show to be produced when they are least expected 
and most wanted. Here, therefore, as in the Transvaal and other 
departments of our national affairs, the virtue, for whose exercise 
the new century seems to afford the greatest scope, is that of patience. 


T. H. S. Escort. 








Sketches in Miniature of Military Life 


From FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH WRITERS 


TRANSLATED BY LiEUT-COLONEL A. G. S. GREGORY. 


II 
ESPARTERO 
(From the Spanish of de Madariaga) 


On the termination of the Civil War, in March, 1876, the Army of the 
North found it necessary to dispense with some of its troops, in order 
to reinforce the then reduced garrison of the Peninsula. My 
battalion, No. 5 of the Logrojio brigade, received the order to proceed 
to Valencia, by ordinary march route. Thus we found ourselves 
quartered in a town near the capital of Alava, and situated to the left 
of the main road from Vittoria to Salvaterra. 

The news that we had ceased to belong to the Army of the North 
was the cause of regret to us ali. What unfathomable mysteries are 
hidden in the human heart! In sucha barren country as Navarre 
our life up to this time had not been one of pleasure, even when it 
was not a hard campaigning life, full of hardship and endurance, 
Yet, notwithstanding this, to quit these scenes was a real grief to 
us. The blithe prospect of gaining a country of flowers and sunshine, 
which the immortal Zorella has termed the window of Paradise, did 
not serve to lighten our gloom. 

For how could we but feel the enforced departure, when every town 


had for us an interesting page, written in many instances with our 
blood ? 


In times of war one forms instantly warm friendships with many 
of the inhabitants at every town, Some of these friends were known 
to the whole army. Who is there, for example, that did not know 
the good father D. Fernando, priest of Elviriaga, and the first 
horticulturist in Spain? What officer, when at Nuranda, omitted ta 
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ogle and make love to the two pretty sisters, chocolate sellers? Who 
that has passed through Durango does not remember the graceful 
damsel in front of the church, who attracted by her charm all the 
residents? Who has not bought gloves, without requiring them, 
just for the pleasure of having them fitted on by the fair glove seller 
of Vitoria? Who but remember the chivalrous Marquesses Teran ? 
and the gay ‘premieres danseuses’ of Amurrio? The latter were 
of the true type of English women, hospitable and gracious, in spite 
of their reserved manner—and the fair organist of Archavaleta? 
She knew by heart all the names of the officers and about their love 
affairs—and the Warden of Santa Cruz? He was the intrepid guide 
of the whole column, who shared our dangers and our confidences. 

Alas ! all these, with whom we had been so long, must be left. 
Farewell soldier beds, sometimes on the seventh storey and some- 
times on no storey at all (the transition used to be a sharp one). 
Far2well matrons with snowy coifs and whitish aprons ; hungers of 
Pipaon and good fare of Delica. Farewell snows of Sierra Urbasa 
and heats of Llanada; hearths always burning and bare legs nipped 
by the winds; countrymen with umbrellas under your arms and 
women with pails on your heads. Farewell courteous wardens and 
surly clerks; green wood and dry crucifixes ; monumental coffers 
fit to contain a whole family ; and you good folk who barked instead 
of talking (though you were not exactly at war with us when in your 
country ; it was a fine game you played us through our servants ! ) 
Farewell ! once for all, farewell ! 


We were on the march; and “‘ pegging it,” as the irregulars call 
proceeding from one station to another on their feet, we reached 
Logrofio in four or five days. 

In the course of the war Logrofio had been more than once the seat 
of head-quarters. At all events it was a city full of the officers’ 
friends. There were to be met with hand shakings and warm greet- 
ings and invitations, biddings to drink coffee and so on: there took 
place sad farewells, sighs and promises and even tears. In the 
capital of Rioja we really bid adieu to the north. 

The soldiers of my battalion were almost all Rioja men ; and when 
you speak of a Riojan, you infer a man who knows about wine. For 
the Riojan soldiery the important part of geography was the wine 
aspect of it. They considered districts magnificent if the wine was 
good and cheap; moderate if the wine though bad cost little; and 
the worst countries of all, for them, were those where wine was dear 
and adulterated. According to their point of view, Madrid was 
a miserable collection of hovels. It is impossible to convey the 
scorn and disgust with which they mentioned the capital. 

As they were Riojans and on the eve of quitting Rioja, needs must 
that they should drink a draught or two to carry away the memory of 
it in their throats. 
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Applications for leave poured in and for a slight indulgence to 
these poor fellows our colonel got permission for the battalion to stay 
at Logrojio three or four days. I need hardly say that the announce- 
ment gave general pleasure. 


Ill 


‘* Well since we are stopping here,” said several of the officers, 
‘we must certainly go and take our leave of General Espartero.” 

The idea met with general enthusiasm. Everyone wished to know 
personally the great central figure in Spanish modern military 
history. 

Our Lieutenant-Colonel, Gonzalez Tablos, afterwards colonel of the 
19th and 25th of the line, commissioned me to call on the illustrious 
soldier and beg leave that we might pay him our respects. 

I had not too much time to carry out my commission. I started as 
soon as I got the order, and in five minutes was before General 
Espartero’s house. 


The servant bid me pass. I saw a modest sitting-room with a 
billiard table and two armchairs by the fireside. On the hearth was 
a bright fire. The other objects around I do not remember. It was 
the man there whom I panted to know. I went in. 


IV 


It was he, Espartero ! 

He was sitting in one of the armchairs on the left of the fireplace. 
It was not his cotton cap, nor his loose gown, nor his beaver-skin 
gloves, nor his list shoes which fixed my attention. It was the man’s 
glance which I had figured to myself beforehand. Time might 
wither those knecs which had so often grasped his sturdy charger, 
dry up those hands which had clenched a victorious sword, weaken 
that voice, terrible and compelling in the stress of fight ; but no, it 
could not dim the fire of those glittering eyes. The years might 
destroy his body, and it had come to this ; but they could not tamper 
with that serene mind and indomitable spirit. And this spirit of the 
man appeared in his glance. 

The spirit it is true was there ; but in what a miserable carcass! 
Just meeting the eyes one grasped that this was the hero of Spain. 
What a sad thing is glory buried in a night cap and in rheumatic 
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pains! ‘* Those whom the gods love die young” the ancients used 
to say poetically, and at that moment I thought they were right. 
Since, in any event, we have to die, better for the flower to breathe 
its last essence than for the old tree with rotten bark, which the sap 
disdains to renew, to fall. 

“General,” I said, ‘‘Iam the adjutant of the Logrofio battalion. 
We are passing on our way to Valencia and our officers have com- 
missioned me to beg your highness that we may offer you the 
testimony of our admiration and respect.” 

He looked at me a second, smiled almost childishly and answered, 
raising his hand. 

'* The fact is, my doctor will scold me a great deal. But how then 
refuse the request of my brother officers? Besides, your battalion 
belongs to Rioja to which Iam so much attached. I know the doctor 
is right. Excitement does me harm—It is true, though, that to 
deprive myself of such meeting does me more harm—But how 
convince him? He does not like me to talk about the army and 
about war—and I cannot help it: I cannot talk of anything else.” 

The princess * appeared at this moment. The general presented 
me to her and informed her of my errand. 

They invited me to take a seat. I refused, for it seemed to me 
a sacrilege to be seated in the presence of such a man, and I therefore 
found voice to deprecate such ceremonies. 

Then the princess, who had been seated, rose up. There seemed 
no other course, lest respect should appear discourtesy, but to take a 
seat. I sat down, enchanted by that politeness which all would have 
not thought necessary. 

The princess with great tact and amiability, related to me, 
answering for the general, that he had much regret in not being able 
to do as much for some other battalions lately. It was true that just 
at that time he was not so well, and kept his bed. 

‘*Well but,” said the general, ‘‘in this case I can make an 
exception without anybody being offended—for I would not have any 
officer think that I am not a good comrade. This battalion belongs 
to this country. Weare Riojans. I can say they are my countrymen. 
They are going and God knows if I shall see them again. It is right 
that I should take farewell of them, and through them, of the whole 
army.” 

And happy at having settled the question he looked at us, as if he 
would say, ‘‘Am I not right?” 

The princess smiled and said to me: 

‘‘ The general is always like this with junior officers. He loves to 
see you, and he will not miss a day of having a conversation about 


* Espartero’s wife.—For his splendid services he had received various distinctions. 
He could claim to be Regent of the Kingdom, ‘ Duc de la Vittoria,’ Prince, count, 
viscount, and grandee of Spain, Some reference to his campaigns is made inthe 
original : but it appears too long to give in this extract. 
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war; but when he has had a day like this he always finds himself 
worse.” 

‘* No, but I will not talk much in future, and to these not more than 
usual. They are the lads of this country! How shall I refuse them ? 
I should like,” he said after a pause, ‘‘to see them all. The truth is, 
it distresses me, not to do as much for all who pass through Logroijio, 
I should like to go outside among the ranks and talk to the soldiers. 
What good lads they are! The truth is that there are none like ours ! 
How brave! How patient! Hownoble! I enjoy seeing them from 
the windows when they go by with their cloaks buttoned up and their 
caps on one side, eating their ration of bread with a gusto. What 
good appetites the poor fellows have! I see them and I should like 
to beg a crust of them. What is not a crust worth at times? Is that 
not true?” he said, smiling and glancing at me. 

I made a gesture of assent. My appetite, from long experience, 
could have said much about the dole bread of St. Bernard. 


The general named two o’clock on the following day for receiving 
the officers of my battalion. 


We attended, in short, with our Lieut.-Colonel at our head, Don 
Ramon Gonzales Tablos. He was a well-read officer, of great talent, 
energy, and address, the author of the ‘‘ History of the War of St. 
Domingo.” He conveyed very happily our sentiments of respect and 
admiration for the general. 

The General listened with unmistakable signs of pleasure. When 
he had finished, he said : 

‘I know much of you by name; because I have already interested 
myself in everything concerning the campaign. I remember that 
General Laverna, when two years ago he inspected your battalion, 
spoke to me in this very room in high terms of you, which pleased 
me very much : for I consider myself a Riojan. I know that 
Rioja has always had occasion to be proud of her sons. Thus it is, 
that as a general and as a Riojan I have particular satisfaction in 
knowing you and your officers; of whom I beg that they will tell 
their men that their old general is well pleased with them, and that 
he only laments that his infirmities prevent him getting on horseback 
to review them, as he would much like to do. But when you see 
them, explain that I cannot leave my arm chair.” 

We thought it was over and prepared to retire, but the general 
detained us and claimed our attention. 

He began to ask questions of those who stood nearest, showing so 
much pleasure that his eyes sparkled. He laughed with some at 
their replies. On others he gazed in a way that fascinated them. 
Some he made draw near that he might see their medals; to another 
he would relate some little incident, or give some smart answer he 
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had known to have been made. For the moment he rose out of 
himself. 

I was anxious. I felt it was doing him harm, although it did not 
appear so. I looked at the princess who expressed by a gesture, 
‘* What did I tell you?” This sign which she made was a surprise 
to our colonel, who with his natural impulsiveness had been drawing 
on the general. Doubtless he understood it; for, rising, he begged 
permission that we might retire, giving as a reason the urgent affairs 
of the battalion. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” the general said to us, ‘‘I wish you 
all good fortune, and may you continue to do your duty as you always 
have done. The army is the warranty of the law and the mainstay 
of social interests. The army ought to be the safeguard of the 
country, not to be dreaded by it. The war has finished. Blessed be 
peace which permits us to develop the arts, the sciences, and our 
labours. Do not let us make the opportunities before us of no result. 
On the contrary, let us make them fruitful. Order! Obedience! 
Discipline! The period of conquering the enemy and displaying 
valour has gone by. The time begins when we must conquer our- 
selves. Remember the words of your old general. Discipline ! 
Without that there is no army, and without an army no country. I 
hardly think it possible that I shall see you again; but here, as if in 
Valencia, the heart of Espartero will be with you, as it was with all 
my comrades—rather, I should say, all my sons. Farewell, sons ; 
your general embraces you !” 

And saying this, and stretching out to us both his hands, he was 
so moved that I repented having brought about the audience. 


In two days we renewed our march. 





Mr. Chamberlain, as he was and is 
BEFORE settling in medical practice in this part of England I lived 
and practised for several years in Birmingham : and during that time 
took an active part in many public and philanthrophic questions, 
often finding myself on committees and on the platform with men 
whose names are now more familiar to their countrymen than they 
were then. In those days I had greater faith in agitation and 
legislation than I have now and proportionately less in the gradual 
raising of the masses ; nevertheless, I seldom took an active part in 
political gatherings ; though, being tolerably well-known in the town, 
when anything of special moment was taking place, platform tickets 
were nearly always sent to me, and I had many opportunities of being 
present at the great meetings which were and perhaps still are so 
important a feature of Birmingham life. But even in Birmingham 
party feeling is dying away. Mr. Chamberlain had, some years 
before, rapidly shot to the front rank in political and municipal 
matters, and was accepted as the local leader. Not so widely known, 
of course, as Mr. Gladstone, nor so influential as John Bright, he 
had the signal advantage of being on the spot and of being daily seen 
by his fellow townsmen. As public speaker, mayor and philan- 
thropist, he soon left far behind him George Dixon, John Skirrow 
Wright, R. W. Dale, Charles Vince, and George Dawson, among 
the advanced Liberals of the time—all of them now removed from 
their iabours—while Canon Miller, the eloquent Rector of St. 
Martin’s, and the only clergyman of conspicuous mark at that day in 
Birmingham, had long left the neighbourhood. Cardinal Newman was 
little seen and less heard, though the most famous man in the town. 
The Conservative party had hardly any local representative of great 
weight, except Samuel Lloyd and Sebastian Evans, who both 
contested the city many years ago: both aredead. The town was 
essentially Radical ; many of the leading people were Unitarians or 
Evangelical Dissenters, while the freedom of action and speech 
in general favour, was such that no one accustomed to it would be 
likely to submit in patience to the narrowness and intolerance which 
were, and are still, supposed to distinguish some of our rural districts. 
To command a following in Birmingham, a man required ability and 
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small towns on public occasions, would not have been tolerated for a 
second. If a man could not speak fluently and earnestly, or had 
nothing to say, he was promptly put down. Committee meetings 
were carried on in a marvellously business-like fashion, character- 
istic of the place—no time was lost—something was promptly done 
and well done too. Political life in Birmingham was a splendid 
training ; hard and at times rough, it meant something real, and was 
on the whole distinguished by singular breadth and good natured 
tolerance. 

I had frequent opportunities of hearing Mr. Chamberlain, of 
serving On committees with him and of sitting close to him in the 
Birmingham Town Hall. Even then it was expected that he would 
fill high office in the State, indeed, just before he entered Parliament, 
the opinion was general that, if he lived long enough he would 
succeed Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, as the leader of the Radical 
party and in due course become Prime Minister. In those days 
Mr. Chamberlain was essentially a local man. Though nota native 
of Birmingham, he had become to all intents and purposes one of 
its most devoted citizens and more thoroughly a Birmingham man 
than most native born Birmingham people. In his earnest and 
eloquent speeches it was curious to notice how exalted was his opinion 
of the great town, which had placed him at the head of its affairs. 
Nearly all questions were dealt with as affecting Birmingham and 
Birmingham alone—the interests of the town were almost solely 
considered. How often have I heard eloquent speakers, though I do 
not think Mr. Chamberlain ever used such words—appealing to 
‘you men of Birmingham, remember that all England is asking 
to-night what you are going to do in this matter. You lead public 
opinion : as you decide'to-night, so will all England vote to-morrow.’ 
It was curious, but suggestive—some might have thought it 
ridiculous—had it been less sublimely magnificent. To the typical 
Birmingham man, his town was the most important place in the 
world ; far above London, Paris, and Rome, and‘ the leaders of 
public opinion felt the same pride in their town, as Dante did in 
Florence, and as other Italians did in their several cities, in the great 
days of the Italian Commonwealths. Birmingham and its immediate 
neighbourhood was the world to them. Indeed, most of them had 
never heard of any place other than their own town. 

The wider field of Parliamentary life very materially and rapidly 
changed Mr. Chamberlain. He found that, in spite of its immense 
population and irrepressible energy, Birmingham was not the one 
place to which the eyes of all England were directed, and that there 
were people who, without necessarily being fools or bigots, actually 
regarded the Midland Metropolis with suspicion, perhaps with positive 
dislike. No man can be in Parliament long without undergoing 
great change. He must day by day think more of Imperial! interests, 
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less of local ones ; fads, petty societies, class interests, local prejudices, 
and small town and rural county cliques assume in his eyes their just 
proportions. He may fight against the change going on in him, but 
he cannot prevent it, and in a few years, when able and wise, his 
opinions completely alter ; he is no longer the man he was any more 
than is the liberal-minded and progressive bishop, weighed down by 
large national responsibilities, the same man as when he was first 
admitted to orders to the curacy of some moorland village or great 
town slum. Increased responsibility brings greater dignity, severer 
impartiality, anda perception that all questions have two sides, and 
that what will do in Birmingham or in Dorset may not command 
approval in London or in Berlin. 

No one who knew Mr. Chamberlain in his days of mere local 
celebrity, when looking down from the front of the Birmingham 
Town Hall platform he felt himself to be the uncrowned king of its 
argumentative and determined citizens, could doubt that he was a 
Radical of the most pronounced and uncompromising type, an 
Unitarian detesting an exclusive Established Church, and what he 
called priestcraft, an enemy of all class privileges, loathing as only a 
Birmingham man could loathe, persons whose sole claim to public 
confidence was based on a great-uncle being a baronet, or on their own 
position as retired titular generals or honorary canons, successful 
plutocrats or village squires. He was not only ready to support every 
reform, but his speeches were those of a pronounced and fearless 
Radical. There were two, or at most three, claims to public considera- 
tion in Birmingham then—of these wealth unquestionably and almost 
necessarily came first, for even in the Midland Metropolis wealth was 
a powerful lever to move the masses, and perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. George Dixon, and other notable public men would never have 
been widely heard of, in spite of their undoubted ability, had they not 
been able and willing to disburse ungrudgingly vast sums for the 
public benefit. A few thousands a year judiciously laid out cou Id not 
but attract immediate attention, and so put the donor in a position to 
show what he had in him, although I grant that the desire for 
popularity might not influence the giver. Next to wealth came 
ability, which was most clearly and certainly shown on the platform, 
in committees, or by the pen, and Mr. Chamberlain was fortunate in 
being a fluent and impressive speaker, a ready debater, a capital 
business man, and a graceful writer in the great reviews. Last came 
public confidence, more surely obtained by showing in one’s words 
and actions implicit confidence in the people. That was the watch- 
word ofthe Radical party in those days—implicit faith in the people 
in their instincts, patriotism, integrity, and knowledge of their 
interests ; if you distrusted them in any degree you had to retire from 
the public arena. 

Friends assure me that Mr. Chamberlain’s influence never 
approached: that of John Bright in his palmy days.- I cannot be 
VOL. VII. N 
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sure; but I fancy that Mr. Chamberlain’s influence was enormous, 
and that he was recognised as the spokesman of a vast majority of 
his fellow townsmen. What a change has come over the Radical 
party of late! After the secession of Mr. Dale, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Dixon, John Bright, and Jesse Collings, no one was left to steer 
the ship, while the Dissenters on the death of Mr. Vince, Charles 
Clarke, Dr. Dale, and others were left without any bright and shining 
lights. Now the Radical party is headed by Mr. Alfred Osler, an 
old schoolfellow of mine, certainly an able man, but without national 
influence ; while the only Nonconformist Minister of great mark is 
Mr. Jowett, the successor of Dr. Dale. Great things are expected 
from him. He is hardly yet fully settled in the city. It will 
be noticed that I have not mentioned two famous Radicals—both 
living in the town—Sir Walter Foster, M.P., an old and attached 
friend of mine, and Mr Lawson Tait, the famous surgeon; but 
though the former has held office in the Government, he is, perhaps, 
hardly the representative of the Birmingham Radical, and Mr. Tait 
never succeeded in forcing his way into Parliament, though he once 
tried to do so. 

Fierce and bitter were many of Mr. Chamberlain’s early speeches 
against the privileged classes, the House of Lords, the land-owners, 
and the professional bodies. The feeble and broken Conservative 
party in the town distrusted him above all other men, nay dreaded him 
even more than it did John Bright, and that is saying a great deal, 
and as he got better known he was an object of detestation and terror 
to the clergy and the rural magnates generally. Their only comfort 
was that Birmingham was not England, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
power for mischief was therefore limited. Now the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists look to Mr. Chamberlain as the defender of 
the Church and the upholder of the Constitution; while the old 
uncompromising Radicals hate him with a hatred so intense and 
bitter that truly there is nothing so dreadful as the enmity of estranged 
friends. The advanced Radical can see no good in him, and I have 
heard him frequently of late spoken of as a ‘‘ Judas” by the very 
people who twenty years ago almost worshipped him. Such are the 
vicissitudes of public life. No one could question Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sincerity ; he was anxious to do good, but he perhaps sometimes 
forgot that Birmingham was not the world, and that reforms, practic- 
able in his adopted town, were impracticable in many other places. 
But does not earnestness nearly always imply a good deal of bigotry, 
and some incapacity for seeing the two sides of a question ? 

After a time it began to be felt that Mr. Chamberlain was 
changing and that his views were being modified. He denied that 
any change was taking place, although those who knew him best 
deplored the transformation going on, but they trusted that his 
greater national influence and usefulness would be set against a 
change of views, which, they hoped, was only skin deep. Then came 
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his rupture with Mr. Gladstone, and his support of a Conservative 
Government. He rapidly rose to be one of the most important public 
men in the country—and one of the most useful—although in so 
doing he became an object of distrust to millions who had once 
venerated him. Greater age and wider experience had given him a 
riper judgment and a more judicial bearing. Everyone remembers 
how, on Mr. Bright’s removal, he became the leading statesman, 
with the possible exception of Lord Hartington, among the Liberal 
Unionists. 

Now here is a curious contrast—Mr. Chamberlain, the red-hot 
Radical, and Mr. Chamberlain, the Liberal Unionist, the friend of 
Lord Salisbury, the trusted counsellor of the Conservative and Church 
party, the Colonial Secretary in a Coalition Ministry, seem very 
different people. The hands may have become those of Esau, but 
the voice, says Mr. Chamberlain, is still that of Jacob. Mr. 
Chamberlain reiterates—and he is not a conscious deceiver—that he 
has not changed; the Gladstonians have left him, the Tories have 
joined him. He stands where he always did ; like Mr. Bright, he is 
always right. Let this pass. Let us come to the present state of 
affairs. 

The greatest evil of modern times has been party government of 
the worst possible type: half our leading men trying to injure and 
supplant the other half. National interests have suffered in conse- 
quence, truth has been sacrificed, incalculable evil has resulted, and 
real statesmanship has been made almost impossible. We have now 
in the Unionist camp a singular but notable alliance—many repre- 
sentatives of the old Conservative party, with Lord Salisbury at their 
head, and a powerful section of advanced Liberals. Could anything 
be better calculated to command public confidence, and to uphold the 
dignity and integrity of the Empire? A Tory Government, pure and 
simple, is too narrow, bigoted, and reactionary; it is not in touch 
with the people, meaning by the people the working and humbler 
commercial classes. A Radical Government is, on the other hand, 
apt to carry out, or at any rate to attempt, destructive and revolu- 
tionary changes, which, while conferring doubtful benefits on small 
classes, undermine public confidence and destroy commercial and 
national security. The dream of thoughtful public-minded men is at 
last realised—no Government could be reactionary and unsympathetic 
which included among its members such men as Chamberlain, 
Devonshire, Goschen, and Lord James; no Government could be 
revolutionary and destructive which had Salisbury and Balfour to put 
the break on. It signifies little whether Chamberlain has placed 
himself beside Salisbury or Salisbury has moved to the side of 
Chamberlain ; or whether, as is more probable, the two have moved 
from their original positions and come closer together. To the 
country the gain is immense, and in it we have the brightest augury 
of a strong, united, and useful administration. Never had a ministry 
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a better chance than the present one. It is powerful, united, and 
popular, and if true to itself and the nation, it may do great things. 
Time will show. 

In these days a Tory Government of the old sort could hardly 
hold office at all—indeed, it could not command a majority at the 
polls; while a revolutionary Radical administration, pledged to all 
sorts of sweeping changes or reforms, would alarm all the moderate 
members of the Liberal party, and the latter would probably be 
driven from the polls in despair, and so practically play into the 
hands of the destructives. 

We are moving fast—leaving behind us the prejudices of other 
days, though at the same time giving a wide berth to the quicksands 
and rocks on which certain headstrong and reckless pilots would 
wreck the venerable ship of state. Never had the country a more 
brilliant opportunity of vindicating the Englishman’s proud boast 
that he is not a party man, but a patriot, who puts the interests of the 
nation and of mankind above those of miserable cliques and obscure 
classes. Let us call our present Government by what name we like 
—it has the chance of showing firmness, integrity, and wisdom. Will 
it give ample consideration to every matter affecting the welfare of 
the masses, while dealing fairly by all classes? It must have been a 
great wrench to Mr. Chamberlain to tear himself free from the 
trammels and companions of earlier days, but Lord Salisbury had 
also much to learn, much to sacrifice. He also had to choose between 
country and party, and it is not too much to say that the future rests 
with him, and posterity will hold him in great veneration if he 
emancipates himself from the more objectionable traditions of his 
party, and preserves amidst opposition, misrepresentation, and 
suspicion, Mens equa in arduts, 

: A.£J. H. Crespt. 
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